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OUR PERSONAL SUPERVISORY SERVICE CAN HELP YOU 
Make 1949 a Better Investment Year! 
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ELDOM has the investor been confronted with so many conflicting factors at the beginning of a 


new year. The Administration’s program calling for a revision of the labor laws, standby ra- 
tioning and allocation controls, increased spending for armaments and foreign aid and possible tax 


increases will shortly begin to take shape. New legislation to implement this program will have far- 
reaching effects on our economy for years to come. 
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For Further Information 


MAIL FHIS COUPON, 


or better still send us a list 
of your holdings and let us 
explain how our Personal- 
ized Supervisory Service will 
point the way to more suc- 
cessful investment results. 





Signs have multiplied recently that the business boom is tapering off; actually 
sellers’ markets have replaced buyers’ markets in a number of lines, in some 
instances losses have replaced the exceptional earnings of the boom years. Whether 
1949 will witness a general business recession is difficult to foresee at this early 
date. But it is clear that a number of individual industries have already passed 
their peak and for them, 1949 will be a poor earnings year. There are numerous 
others, which should continue to operate at a high level regardless of the general 
business trend for the year as a whole. 


To appraise accurately the significance of the various factors influencing 
security values is no longer a one man job. It is a task requiring the services of 
a large staff of investment specialists. As a subscriber to our Personalized Super- 
visory Service you have at your command all of the facilities and experienced 


judgment of an organization which has been serving investors successfully for more 
than 46 years. 


At the outset you are advised exactly what to do to adjust your investment 
portfolio to the economic outlook and your individual investment objectives. There- 
after, with your portfolio under our continuing supervision, you are advised 
exactly what changes to make in order to maintain your investment program on 
the soundest possible basis to safeguard your capital and income. 


Consistently successful investment results depend on diligent planning, con- 
stant supervision of holdings and the knowledge and experience to determine 
in advance just what changes should be made to keep your investments in line 
with the ever-changing economic and industrial pattern. In these complex times 
you cannot afford to follow a haphazard policy based on fears or hopes alone. 
Decide now to follow the example of many other successful investors by subscribing 
for our Personalized Supervisory Investment Service. 
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FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


[] Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory Service for 
the investor.” 


[] I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase prices 
and would like to have you explain whether your service would be 


adaptable to my problem and if so what the cost will be for supervision. 
My objectives are: 


C] IncOme [] Capital Enhancement () Safety 
It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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The Board of Directors 
has declared a regular 
quarterly dividend of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the 
Common Stock, payable 
February 15, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at the 


close of business January 
28, 1949. 


EDWARD BARTSCH 
President 
January 12, 1949 








Your investment is Federally insured 
up to $5,000.00. 

Current dividend, 22%. 

No charge for investing or withdraw- 
ing. Assets more than $52,000,000.00. 
Call or write for details. 
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COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors at a 
meeting held January 12, 
1949, declared a quarterly 
dividend of $1.06%4 per share 
on the $4.25 Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stock of the company, 
payable February 15, 1949, 
to stockholders of record 
February 1, 1949. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 
Vice-Pres. and Treas. 




















Write for your copy of the new booklet 


“What is AVCO? 





VEO MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 1083, New York 8, N. Y. 











He’s taking the pulse of a stainless steel billet 


Sound waves you can’t hear are on the 
job as inspectors of Armco: Stainless 
Steel. A Supersonic Reflectoscope sends 
them into thick billets of steel to de- 
tect internal flaws. Their reflection 
from any defect is picked up by a 
crystal, converted to electrical pulses 
and shown to the operator on a screen. 
In working for Armco, the steel- 
penetrating sound waves are also work- 
ing for the many manufacturers using 
Armco Stainless in kitchen ranges, 
automobile parts, hardware and scores 
of other products. They help insure 
that the stainless steel reaching fabri- 
cators is perfect all the way through. 
This strong, rustless, attractive metal 
is economical to use because the cost 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION 


The familiar ARMCO triangle identifies special-purpose steels that help 
manufacturers make more attractive, more useful, longer-lasting products. 


of labor to fabricate it is the same as 
with inferior metals, and yet it gives 
the buyer so much more extra value. 


Stainless steel is just one of many 
Armco Special-Purpose Steels that 
help manufacturers make better prod- 
ucts. Among others are ARMco ZINC- 
crip, which assures complete rust pro- 
tection, and Armco ALUMINIZED with 
its high heat resistance. They’re all rea- 
sons why buyers have learned to look 
for the famous Armco triangle trade- 
mark—their assurance that the steel in 
a product was specially selected for 
that particular use. Armco Steel Cor- 
poration, 49 Curtis St., Middletown, 
Ohio. Export: The Armco Interna- 


tional Corporation. 
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HARD- 


BOUND BINDER 


especially designed for your 
FACTOGRAPH MANUAL 


Send $1.50 for a hard-bound binder to fii 
and preserve your Financial World Facto- 
graph Book—finished in imitation pin seal 
(cloth), and stamped in gold (N. Y. City 
buyers add 2% or 3 cents for Sales Tax) 
Check or M.O. acceptable—Money promptly 
refunded if not satisfied. ADDRESS: Public 
Relations Dept., Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





A dividend of one dollar 
($1.00) per share has been de- 
clared payable March 15, 1949, 
to stockholders of record at 


the close of business March 1, 
1949. 
HENRY M. BLISS, Treasurer 


Boston, Mass., January 17, 1949 
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Your Dividend Notice in 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
Calls Attention to Your Company 











Dividend Meetings 


ollowing are some of the impor- 

tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more or many be postponed. 


January 24: Chambersburg Engineer- 
ing; Connecticut Power; Derby Gas & 
Electric; International Railways of Cen- 
tral America; Princeton (N. J.) Water; 
United Electric Coal. 

January 25: Alpha Portland Cement; 
American Arch; Borden Co.; Butler 
Bros.; Carpenter Steel; Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of N. Y.; Crane Co.; Deere & 
Co.; Drackett Co.; Florida Power; Ford 
Motor Co. of Canada; Goodall-Sanford; 
International Business Machines; Lane 
Bryant; National Acme; National Biscuit; 
National Gypsum; National Lead; Nor- 
folk & Western Railway; Pittsburgh 
Steel; Poor & Co. “A”; Public Service of 
New Mexico; Reading Co.; Standard Cap 
& Seal; United Engineering & Foundry; 
U. S. Steel; Wesson Oil & Snowdrift; 
Wyandotte Worsted. 

January 26: Armstrong Cork; Bell & 
Howell; Consolidated Laundries; Contain- 
er Corp. of America; Continental Can; 
Dominion Stores, Ltd.; Fairbanks, Morse 
& Co.; Freeport Sulphur; Ingersoll-Rand; 
Inland Steel; International Silver; Jones 
& Laughlin Steel; G. R. Kinney & Co.; 
James Lees & Sons; Macmillan Co.; Mer- 
ritt-Chapman & Scott; Neisner Bros.; 
New Jersey Zinc; Newport News Ship- 
building & Dry Dock; Philadelphia Elec- 
tric; Rochester Gas & Electric; Scott 
Paper; Seaboard Oil Co. of Delaware; 
Serrick Corp.; Signal Oil & Gas; West- 
inghouse Electric. 


January 27: Allied Kid; California 
Water Service; Curtis Publishing; Dia- 
mond Match; Dixie Cup; Falstaff Brew- 
ing; National Tea; Nopco Chemical; 
Norfolk & Washington (D. C.) Steam- 
boat; Parkersburg Rig & Reel; Quaker 
State Oil Refining; Jacob Ruppert; Sig- 
node Steel Strapping; Tide Water Asso- 
ciated Oil; U. S. Playing Card. 


January 28: Allied Stores; American 
Can; American Hide & Leather; American 
Steel Foundries; Associated Dry Goods; 
Buckeye Pipe Line; Clinchfield Coal; 
Colonial Stores; Consumers Power; Dow 
Drug; Durham Hosiery Mills; Eaton 
Manufacturing; Fruehauf Trailer; General 
Mills; Hazel-Atlas Glass; Hercules Steel 
Products; Imperial Tobacco Co. of Can- 
ada; Monsanto Chemical; Pettibone Mul- 
liken; Power Corp. of Canada; Public 
Service Co. of Indiana; Swift Interna- 
tional, Ltd.; U. S. Lines; Virginia Coal 
& Iron. 


January 29: American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary; Delaware & Hudson; 
Franklin Simon & Co.; Newport Electric ; 
Norwich Pharmacal; Ohio Oil; Southern 
Railway ; Wilson Line. 

January 31: Humble Oil & Refining; 
National Cylinder Gas; Ohio Power; 
Pepperell Manufacturing; Poor & Co. “B”; 
Standard Oil Co. of California; Superior 
Tool & Die; U. S. Printing & Lithograph; 
Utica Knitting. 
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Private Steel 


Facilities Adequate 


Despite temporary shortages, prospective steel 

capacity will fill all needs. Government plants 

would be long step toward State Socialism 
By Allan F. Hussey 


Kk since 1946, short supplies of 
steel have held back production 
of automobiles, freight cars, pipe 
lines and other needed or wanted 
items. Accordingly, there has been 
a hue and cry for more steel capacity. 
This has achieved official sanction in 
the form of a recommendation by 
President Truman that Congress 
study the adequacy of steel facilities 
and, if necessary, authorize Govern- 
ment loans for the expansion of such 
facilities, and further “authorize the 
construction of such facilities directly 
if action by private industry fails to 
meet our needs.” 


Socialistic Approach 


Without bothering to wait for a 
study such as that suggested by the 
President, Senators Murray and 
Sparkman and Representative Pat- 
man have introduced legislation au- 
thorizing the RFC to loan no less 
than $15 billion to private enterprises, 
public authorities and state govern- 
ments “to encourage investment in 
such industrial and business enter- 
prises as are currently or prospective- 
ly underdeveloped. . . .” Loans to 
public bodies would be permitted for 
“basic industrial operations essential 
to other manufacturing and business 
operations as well as public works.” 
If this is not Socialism, it is the clos- 
est approach yet seen in this country. 

Aside from mere assertion by politi- 
cal, labor and other “liberal” figures, 
the case for large-scale expansion of 
steel capacity rests mainly on two 
Government studies made several 
years ago, one by the Labor Depart- 
ment and one made for Senator Mur- 
ray by Louis H. Bean, who was then 
employed by the Budget Bureau. The 
former, tentative and admittedly hy- 
pothetical, reached the conclusion 
that a civilian employment level of 
59 million persons in 1950 would re- 
quire 98 to 122 million tons of steel, 
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against a then-existing capacity of 
91.2 million. 

The Bean study approached the 
problem from various angles, all 
leading to the conclusion that around 
100 million tons were needed. In one 
chart, using statistical techniques 
which, to say the least, are highly 
questionable, there was projected a 
trend line based on the 1900-1947 re- 
lationship of steel output to civilian 
employment. This indicated that 104 
million tons of steel would be needed 


U.S. Steel 


annually in 1947-1950 to sustain 
civilian employment at 58 million. It 
is interesting to observe that neither 
the Labor Department nor the Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers 
has any knowledge of comparable 
statistics on employment prior to 1929. 

The defects not only in technique 
but even in basic data lift Mr. Bean’s 
conclusion far beyond the range of 
the merely hypothetical into the 
realm of the purely speculative—a 
rather tenuous foundation for the 
formulation of policies involving bil- 


lions of dollars. In any case, his con- 
clusion’ was being disproved even 
while it was being stated; average 
employment in 1947 exactly equaled 
his 58 million goal, but steel output 
was only 84.9 million tons. Last year, 
steel production was still over 15 mil- 
lion tons short of 104 million, but 
employment averaged 59.4 million, 
reached 61.6 million in July, and ex- 
ceeded 60 million for five months. 
Yet Mr. Bean has just revised his 
estimate of steel needs for the early 
1950’s to 115-120 million tons. 

The propaganda for more steel 
capacity never mentions that the in- 
dustry is already providing it in large 
gobs, but this happens to be the case. 
Capacity is now 96.1 million tons, 
an all-time record, and a further 
increase of 2.2 million tons is ex- 
pected this year. Growth in steel 
capacity has consistently outstripped 
gains in population as far back as 
records are available; since 1900, for 
instance, capacity has increased by 
more than 350 per cent, population 








Shear Line 


by 95 per cent, employment (using 
Mr. Bean’s figures) by 128 per cent. 

The steel industry maintains that 
current demand levels are abnormal, 
being due to the conjunction at one 
time of defense demand, ERP, record 
plant and equipment expenditures 
and war-deferred demands for auto- 
mobiles, home appliances, buildings, 
oil wells and many other items. All 
these factors are obviously more or 
less non-recurring, and some are al- 
ready diminishing in urgency; taken 
together, they account for many times 
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the current estimated 6-10 million ton 
annual excess of steel demand over 
supply. 

It is to be hoped that forecasts of 
a continued high level of steel re- 
quirements are correct, but it is in- 


conceivable that they could total 115- 
120 million tons a year in peacetime. 
(War, of course, is a different story, 
but the advocates of more steel do not 
base their claims on the possibility of 
war, and in any case decisions on 


wartime needs and the wisdom of 
providing capacity now to meet them 
“just in case” are political rather than 
economic problems.) Average steel 
output in 1935-39, when the FRB 


Please turn to page 26 


20 Good Grade Issues Near 1946 Highs 


Some stocks have remained near their 1946 highs or 


have made good recoveries 
issues are within 10 per cent 


~ the Dow-Jones industrial 
average established its top of 212 
in May 1946, it has backed and filled, 
reaching a low in the neighborhood of 
162 on three occasions and subse- 
quently recovering but never exceed- 
ing the high mark set 2% years ago. 

Although the general market has 
not met the expectations of most of 
the financial public, individual is- 
sues have refused to decline from 
their spring 1946 highs or have re- 
covered in the interim to a point 
where they are now well ahead of 
the market averages. The list below 
consists of twenty stocks which are 
presently selling within 10 per cent 
of their best prices for 1946. In most 
instances, prices either equal or ex- 
ceed quotations at that time. 

The tabulation includes a wide va- 
riety of industries, ranging from 
steel to soap, but all of the equities 
have several characteristics in com- 


from interim lows. These 
of their bull market peaks 


mon. Earnings for all of these cor- 
porations are far above prewar levels 
and all showed substantial increases 
in profits in 1946 and 1947. While 
in a few cases earnings have shown 
a. tendency to level off in 1948, divi- 
dend payments have continued up- 
ward, and the satisfactory yields 
available have supported prices with- 
out difficulty. 

A major factor in the favorable 
price action of the oil issues included 
in the group has been the change in 
status of the American petroleum in- 
dustry. Prior to World War II and 
for a short time thereafter, the 
United States held the position of a 
net exporter of oil and oil products. 
Today, domestic output can no long- 
er support our needs, and imports 
have become necessary. Prices for 
crude have more than doubled since 
the spring of 1946 and oil company 
profits have risen sharply. Favorably 


situated corporations have reflected 
the new economic position of the in- 
dustry by substantial increases in in- 
come and higher prices for their 
common stocks. 

The chemical industry has three 
representatives in the list. Often re- 
garded as the premier vehicle of in- 
vesting for capital appreciation, this 
class of securities regularly provides 
at least one market leader. Yields 
from chemical stocks usually are low- 
er than for most industrial issues, and 
price-earnings ratios normally are 
high. 

All of the remaining corporations, 
with the exception of the two utili- 
ties, are familiar names in American 
industry. Some have made their 
reputation by their growth, such as 
Celanese Corporation and Interna- 
tional Business Machines. Others— 
like Union Pacific, United Fruit and 
Procter & Gamble—have long rec- 
ords of stable income coupled with 
sound finances. 

Cash yields in many cases are rath- 
er generous, and in other instances 
stock dividends raise total payments 
to extremely liberal levels. 


Fiscal Features of Issues Near Their Bull Market Highs 


: a 
-—-— Annual —---, --~—Nine Months— 


Acme Steel 

Amerada Petroleum 

Celanese Corp. of America 

General Mills 

Houston Lighting & Power 
Humble Oil 

International Business Machines.... 
Johnson & Johnson 

Life Savers 

Lion Oil 

Mathieson Chemical 

Mid-Continent Petroleum 
Peninsular Telephone 

Procter & Gamble 

Scott Paper 

Texas Gulf Sulphur 

Union Carbide & Carbon 

Union Oil of California 

Ween: Peeetic BBR. ics ciis cee: cress 
United Fruit 


*—1948 dividends include stock dividends valued at recent prices. 


months ended November 30. 
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e—Three months 


Earnings —— 


eae 


1946 1947 ' 1947 


$5.61 


1948 High 
$5.14 50 
11.50 91 

4.99 
a5.83 
b3.52 
N.R. 

8.45 

5.19 

2.80 

FAY 4| 
g5.61 
10.02 
N.R. 
e2.06 

2.92 

4.70 

2.55 

4.88 
10.33 
N.R. 53 
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a—Fiscal year ended May 31. 
ended September 30. f—Current indicated rate. 


-~-—- Approximate -—-—, 
1946 --1948 Range— 


Recent 
Price 


1946 *1948 


$3.30 $4.00 
1.87% 6.00 
0.90 £2.40 
2.50 
2.05 
4.00 
11.20 
2.45 
2.50 
£3.00 
£2.00 
3.75 
£2.50 
4.00 
£2.50 
5.00 
£2.00 
£2.50 
6.50 
4.00 


High Low 
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c—Fiscal year ended following June 30. b—Twelve 
g—Full year. N.R.—Not reported. 
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1948 Marked 


Inflation Peak 


Prices turned downward late last year after reaching 
record highs. Indications are that the peak has been 
passed—unless labor or Government upset the applecart 


ryvhe year 1948 got off to an aus- 

picious start from the standpoint 
of the harassed consumer. The pros- 
pect of materially larger crops both 
in this country and abroad had a 
drastic effect on farm commodity 
prices. From mid-January to mid- 
February, using revised figurés re- 
cently issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, farm product prices at 
wholesale fell from 203.3 (the 1926 
average equals 100) to 182.5, foods 
from 182.9 to 170.0 and all commodi- 
ties from 166.8 to 159.9. 

These declines, while sharp con- 
sidering the time interval involved, 
still left prices far too high for com- 
fort. But it was widely assumed at 
the time that the dip represented 
only the first instalment of a general 
correction of inflated prices. This 
view was bolstered by the action of 
General Electric in announcing price 
cuts on its appliance lines amounting 
to some $50 million annually, an ex- 
ample which was later followed by 
U.S. Steel. 


Premature Hopes 


But the hopes raised by these de- 
velopments proved premature. Farm 
prices rebounded to 200.3 in late June, 
foods to 191.0 in late July and all com- 
modities to 169.7 in late August, new 
record levels in the two latter cases. 
At the time, there was obviously no 
way to tell that these levels marked 
the year’s peak and the public, dis- 
couraged at the renewed uptrend, re- 
signed itself to stilt further increases. 
This attitude has not died out. yet, 
partly because it is still being care- 
fully nurtured by labor, which seeks 
an excuse for more wage increases, 
and by Government, which wants an 
excuse for added business controls. 

There are good grounds for belief, 
however, that the price peak has been 
passed. Farm prices have dropped to 
174.3, foods to 164.4 and all commod- 
ities to 160.5; the latter index fell 
below year-earlier «levels» at: the end 
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of 1948 for the first time since before 
the war. Even industrial commodi- 
ties, which did not participate to any 
significant extent in the dip which 
took place a year ago, have failed to 
penetrate their September high level. 
Wholesale prices are of only academic 
interest to the average person, who 
pays retail quotations, but these have 
fallen also. Accordingly, the cost of 


living index, which reached a record 





Safeway Stores Shopping 


level of 174.5 per cent of the 1935- 
39 average in August and September, 
receded to 172.2 in November and 
was undoubtedly still lower in De- 
cember. 

It is instructive to examine the rea- 
sons for the failure of the early 1948 
price decline to carry through. In 
the industrial field, manufacturers’ 
efforts to cut prices were negated by 
a third round of wage increases, 
which not only forced cancellation of 
the reductions but led to new ad- 
vances. Farm and food prices were 
sustained by the Government’s price 
support policy and by the expectation 
of higher exports under ERP. Effec- 
tive demand for consumer goods was 
bolstered by peak employment at 
record. wage rates; durables were 
sustained by larger defense outlays 
and by business capital expenditures 
far above any level witnessed previ- 
ously. Non-ferrous metal demand 
was further increased by Government 
purchases for stockpiling. 





A number of influences may be 
cited to explain the downturn in 
prices toward the end of the year. 
Anti-inflationary moves in the mone- 


tary sphere—higher bank reserve 
requirements and higher short term 
interest rates— may have exercised 
some helpful psychological effect, 
though their practical importance was 
negligible. Reinstatement of consum- 
er credit controls probably helped 
take some of the pressure off. Con- 
tinued favorable crop conditions also 
exerted an important influence on the 
price trend. 

Three other factors, though more 
belated in their effects and therefore 
less obvious, were probably consider- 
ably more important. One was the 
leveling off in the money supply after 
a meteoric rise during the war. An- 
other was the persistence over a sus- 
tained period of a peacetime record 
level of output; the Federal Reserve 
index of industrial production stood 
at 187 per cent of the 1935-39 av- 
erage in 1947 and advanced further 
in 1948 to 192 per cent. A third fac- 
tor, related to and barely distinguish- 
able from the second, was the return 
of a buyers’ market in one field after 
another as war-deferred demand was 
filled. This process had started in a 
small *way during 1947, but gained 
momentum last year. 


Export Surplus 


Exports receded in 1948 to some 
$12 billion from the record level of 
$14.5 billion witnessed in 1947, and 
imports rose further from the 1947 
peak of $5.7 billion to $7 billion. 
Thus, our export surplus narrowed 
from $8.7 billion to $5 billion. This 
was not anti-inflationary, however ; it 
was merely less inflationary than the 
situation which prevailed in 1947. It 
has been estimated that exports will 
shrink by another $500 million this 
year and that imports will rise by an 
equal amount, lowering the export 
surplus to $4 billion. It is not clear, 
however, to what extent the export 
estimate takes account of the fact that 
ERP shipments authorized last year 
were far above those actually made; 
this unavoidable lag may show up 
this year in the form of higher ex- 
ports thart are now anticipated. 

Buyers’ markets are here to stay, 
and as long as the money supply re- 
mains stable or declines, and produc- 
tion is not disrupted by strikes or 
other influences, the odds are heavily 
: Please turn to page 24 
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Trust Suit Hits 
American Telephone 


Justice Department seeks to divorce company’s manufac- 


turing subsidiary, Western Electric. But the actual threat 


to earnings, which are now at a new peak, is remote 


here is something more than a 

little incongruous about the per- 
formance of a stock which, in today’s 
market, establishes a six-year low im- 
mediately after its issuer reports a 
new all-time high in earnings. Yet 
that is the situation of American Tele- 
phone. From a level around 149 
(close to the 1948-49 low) at the 
close January 13, the stock sold 
down to 143, the lowest price sitice 
early 1943—January 17. Yet on the 
1949 date, the company reported that 
consolidated Bell System earnings in 
the twelve months ended last Novem- 
ber 30 amounted to $228.8 million, 
the largest in history, compared with 
$161.2 million for the calendar year 
1947. 

The source of this decline in the 
price of the stock was an anti-trust 
suit filed by the Justice Department 
January 14, seeking to force the com- 
pany to divest itself of its 99.8 per 


cent owned subsidiary, Western Elec- 
tric Company. The latter is the 
world’s largest producer of telephone 
equipment, and supplies most of the 
requirements of Bell System operat- 
ing companies. The Government 
claims that the lack of effective com- 
petition in this field has resulted in 
higher costs to telephone companies, 
and hence to their subscribers. 

Loss of this subsidiary would make 
a substantial, though not crippling, 
difference to the remaining Bell Sys- 
tem organization. The Western 
Electric stock is carried on Tele- 
phone’s books at $265.7 million, 
representing cost. In 1947 (latest 
data available) Western’s sales were 
$996 million, of which $903 million 
went to the Bell System, $41 million 
to the Government and $52 million 
to others. Net income was $32.3 mil- 
lion, of which $26.9. was paid to the 
Bell System in dividends ; the parent 











The New 1949 Chevrolet 


The 1949 Chevrolet is lower and wider than any previous series, with 
progressive streamlining emphasized and glass area greatly increased. 
Gain in visibility over 1948 models has been as much as 30 per cent. 
The six-cylinder valve-in-head engine remains fundamentally the same. 








organization, in its consolidated state- 
ment, also included its $5.3 million 


share of Western’s undistributed 
profits. 

These two items together varied 
between $12.3 million and $18.3 mil- 
lion during the six previous years 
(though in 1942 profits of $14.1 mil- 
lion were reduced to $7.5 million af- 
ter adjustment for the prior years’ 
taxes). The peak earnings came in 
1940, at $32.8 million, against $27 
million in 1929. Deficits were shown 
in 1932-34 and no dividends were 
paid in those years nor in 1935. 

Divestment of this normally profit- 
able enterprise—which may never 
take place, and is almost certain to 
be postponed by several years of liti- 
gation—would not actually diminish 
the earnings available to Telephone 
stockholders, since they would pre- 
sumably receive the Western Electric 
stock, pro rata, as a dividend. How- 
ever, there are several other consid- 
erations involved in the suit. One 
probably minor and certainly hypo- 
thetical point is the possibility that 
the anti-trust suit may cause State 
utility commissions to be somewhat 
less open-handed in their considera- 
tion of rate increase applications by 
the operating subsidiaries. 


Illegal Agreements 


Of greater importance is the Jus- 
tice Department’s request that the 
court declare illegal any agreements 
between the parent company and its 
operating units which “limit, control, 
restrict or direct the operations of 
the Bell operating companies in any 
manner or form” or which “require 
the Bell operating companies to sub- 
mit financial budgets and estimates of 
needs, borrow money from or pay to 
A. T. & T, any amount of money for 
services rendered other than amounts 
due and owing as a result of stock 
ownership in the form of dividends.” 

If granted, these prohibitions would 
appear to reduce the parent company 
to a mere dividend collection agency, 
without power to standardize equip- 
ment throughout the System, coordi- 
nate or budget financial requirements 
or perform any of the other needed 
functions it now performs. The con- 
cept of corporate ownership without 
any powers of control appears, to 2 
layman, to be a new departure in law. 
The Justice Department explains that 
these requests are intended to pre- 

Please turn to page 27 
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Profitable Year 


For New York Banks 


Earnings were well above dividend needs, though 


no records were set. Some could increase dis- 


bursements. Present rates afford moderate yields 


anks in the New York City metro- 
B politan area enjoyed a profitable 
year, with the best results for 1948 
shown in the final quarter. Despite 
rising costs, operating earnings gen- 
erally were above 1947, but losses on 
security transactions reduced final 
profits in some instances. Qn _ the 
whole, however, net results were 
more satisfactory than they were in 
1947. 

No records were set by earnings, 
and with minor exceptions dividend 
payments were the same as in 1947. 
Dividend requirements were covered 
by substantial margins, and several 
of the institutions would appear justi- 
fed in increasing distributions to 
stockholders. In three instances— 
Manufacturers Trust, National City 
and Public National—dividend needs 
were covered twice over. 


Greater Demand 


Interest rates improved during the 
year and this, along with a sizable ex- 
pansion in loan accounts and higher 
yields on security investments, ac- 
counted for the generally better show- 
ings. Inflationary trends in the econ- 
omy were largely responsible for the 
uptrend in loan accounts, rising costs 
of doing business requiring borrowers 
to seek larger accommodations than 
in prior years. 

Ten of the 16 principal banks tab- 
ulated reported per share earnings 
gains as compared with 1947, the 
gains ranging from four cents to 
$8.60, for an average of $1.21 per 
share. The $8.60 gain was reported 
by United States Trust with net op- 
erating earnings of $45.16 per share. 
Five institutions reported showings 
poorer by from four cents to 38 cents 
as compared with the prior year, and 
one institution, the aristocratic First 
National, noted a decline of $3.67 per 
share. Percentagewise, however, this 
amounted to a drop of but four per 
cent from 1947 and was not out of 
line with the average decline of 4.5 
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per cent reported by the five others 
in the group. 

Three times during the year the 
Federal Reserve boosted reserve re- 
quirements, as a result of which bank 
holdings of Government securities 
were liquidated to the amount of ap- 
proximately six per cent of domestic 
demand deposits, and earnings assets 
were reduced. The Government also 
drew down its deposits during the 
year and paid off part of the securi- 
ties held by banks. 


Positions Unaltered 


Relative positions of the four lead- 
ers were not altered at the year-end. 
National City headed the list with 
total resources of $5,005 million— 
$5,126 million when combined with 
its City Bank Farmers affiliate—and 
(combined ) deposits of $4,731 million. 
Runner-up, as usual, was Chase Na- 
tional with resources of $4,632 mil- 
lion and deposits of $4,237 million. 
Guaranty Trust continued in third 
place with $2,785 million in resources 
and $2,330 million deposits, comfort- 
ably ahead of fourth place Manufac- 


turers Trust which had resources of 
$2,390 million. In deposits, however, 
Manufacturers edged up a bit on 
Guaranty Trust; as the year ended its 
deposits were but $106 million less 
than the Guaranty Trust total. 

Two important changes took place’ 
during the year. The Chemical Bank 
and Trust Company took over Con- 
tinental Bank and Trust as of March 
31, and the Bank of New York and 
Fifth Avenue Bank merged, taking 
the title Bank of New York-Fifth 
Avenue. On January 11 of this year 
National City stockholders ratified 
the transfer of $46.5 million from sur- 
plus to capital and an increase in the 
par value of the bank’s 6.2 million 
shares from $12.50 per share to the 
pre-1934 par of $20 per share. The 
action restores the bank’s capital to 
$124 million, at which it stood in 
1934, prior to the issuance of the pre- 
ferred stock which was retired two 
year’s later. 


Moderate Yields 


At current share prices, yields gen- 
erally are moderate, ranging from 4.1 
per cent to 5.2 per cent. On the basis 
of 1948 payments Irving Trust would 
yield 6 per cent, but continuance of 
the regular 20-cent quarterly pay- 
ments in 1949 would set the return 
at 5 per cent. Exceptions to the mod- 
erate yields offered by the group are 
the two higher priced issues, First 
National which affords a return of 6.5 
per cent, and United States Trust 
which yields 7.3 per cent at the pres- 
ent time. 


Statistical Highlights of New York City Bank Stocks 


Indicated 

Earnings 

(Per Share) 

\ 1947 1948 
Bank of Manhattan (101) $1.89 $2.37 
Bank of New York 160) 19.42 20.88 
Bankers Trust (44)..+.. a3.00 a3.08 
Central Hanover (119)... 7.26 6.88 
Chase National (69)..... a2.51 a2.57 
Chemical Bk. & Tr. (121) a2.61 a2.89 
Commercial National (17) 3.66 3.41 
Corn Exchange (95)..... 4.87 4.73 
First Natl. N. Y. (85)... 87.66 83.99 


Guaranty Trust (56).... b51.04 18.12 
Irving Trust (76)....... al.26 a1.36 
Manufacturers Trust (39) 4.72 5.19 
National City (135)..... ac3.25 ac3.37 
New York Trust (54)... 6.54 6.50 
Pub. Nat: Bk. & Tr. (32) a4.25 a4.69 


United States Trust (94) a36.56 a45.16 





a—Net operatin 
cludes City Bank 


7-Book Value— 


Dec. 31 Dec. 31 -~ Dividends Recent 
1947 1948 1947 1948 Price Yield 
$32.24 $33.31 $1.20 $1.20 26 46% 
456.06 431.76 14.00 14.00 325 4.3 
50.25 54.96 180 180 40 4.5 
121.46 124.33 4.00 4.00 85 4.7 
43:52 44.29 160 160 34 47 
43.26 44.29 180 180 40 4.5 
58.81 60.22 2.00 200 39 5.1 
58.12. 60.05 280 280 54 5.2 
1,367.46 1,415.87 80.00 80.00 1,225 6.5 
360.67 366.87 e12.00 12.00 260 4.6 
22.90 23.29 0.80 0.95 16 6.0 
60.03 62.82 240 240 53 4.5 
ac48.18 ac51.74 160 160 39 4.1 
107.33 109.83 400 4.00 82 4.9 
54.25 56.94 2.00 2.00 39 5.1 
731.82 741.98 35.00 35.00 580 7.3 


earnings. b—Includes $32.75 transferred from general Seotiegmee reserve. c—In- 
‘armers Trust Company. e—Plus 1/9 share of stock. NOTE: 


igures in parentheses 


indicate number of years dividends have been paid without interruption. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


Abbott Laboratories A 

At 74, stock is not too liberally 
priced for a leading growth issue in 
the ethical drug group. (Pays 65c qu. 
plus extras.) Record 1948 earnings of 
close to $6 a share (compared with 
$5.46 in 1947) are foreseen as a re- 
sult of improved sales, particularly in 
the foreign division. Also contribut- 
ing to the improved operating posi- 
tion are moderately lower material 
costs and more efficient manufactur- 
ing processes effected through the 
expenditure of $2 million on capital 
additions last year. During 1948 
Abbott brought out about 40 new 
products, on which profit margins are 
initially higher than on old-line items, 
and accelerated research activity is 
indicated by a 30 per cent expansion 
in the research staff. A new liver 
concentrate for cirrhosis of the liver 


is now being marketed. (Also FW, 
July 21.) 
Bayuk Cigars B+ 


Around 17, appeal of the shares ts 
principally for the 8.8% yield. (Pays 
37Y%c qu.) A new sales record was 
established in 1948 with volume run- 
ning about $2.2 million higher than 
1947’s $36.3 million, but net declined 
to around $2.25-$2.40 a share from 
the $2.96 reported in 1947. The de- 
cline is largely attributed to higher 
leaf costs. Phillies continues to hold 
the number one position in sales of 
low priced cigars, and the company’s 
Prince Hamlet brand is gaining in- 
creasing popularity in the 2-for-25 
cent class. A smaller-sized Prince 
Hamlet Junior which retails for 5 
cents has just been brought out. With 
installation of more modern manufac- 
turing equipment, now completed, 
production has been expanded by al- 
most one-third. (Also FW, Sept. 8.) 


Beneficial Industrial Loan _ ... B 

The liberal yield and long. dividend 
record give stock attraction, at 23, 
8 


where a seven per cent yield is af- 
forded. (Pd. $1.65 in 1948, $1.50 in 
1947). In addition to total cash pay- 
ments of $1.65 in 1948, on December 
29 the company declared a distribu- 
tion in stock of Continental Motor 
Coach Lines, a subsidiary. -This is 
payable February 15 to holders of 
record of January 15 and will be in 
the ratio of one share for every 100 
shares of Beneficial Industrial held. 
Fractional shares of Continental will 
be issued and Beneficial will pur- 
chase full and fractional shares of 
Continental at the rate of $40 per 
share. Purchase will be made only 
from Beneficial Industrial holders of 


record January 15. (Also FW, 
March 4.) 
Borden Co. A 


Growth in industrial and specialty 
product lines has diversified the ac- 
tivities of this quality issue priced at 
41. (Pd. $2.55 in 1947 and 1948). 
Through both geographical and prod- 
uct diversification, Borden has im- 
proved its resistance to depression in- 
fluences and widened profit margins. 
Sales of milk and. milk specialties 
made up only 47 per cent of 1947 
sales; ice cream took 19 per cent, 
manufactured foods 15 per cent, 
cheese 11 per cent, and other prod- 
ucts 8 per cent. Soybean products 
which are produced at the company’s 
new solvent extraction plant are used 
in a wide variety of human and ani- 
mal foods and in various industrial 
applications. A far-flung research 
program is carried on through Bor- 
den’s 18 divisional laboratories. 


Detroit Edison B+ 

At 21, stock appears reasonably 
priced and has merit as an income 
holding. (Pays $1.20 an.) As a 
replacement for a temporary rate rise 
effective July 1, 1948 (estimated at 
$5 million annually), the Michigan 
Public Service Commission recently 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


granted company a $13 million an- 
nual increase in rates. This new 
order authorizes a 16 per cent boost 
in residential bills and a reduction 
from 10 per cent to three per cent 
in the discount for prompt payment 
of bills. The city has announced that 
it will appeal the order to the State 
Supreme Court. (Also FW, Dec. 1.) 


Eaton Manufacturing B+ 

Shares (now 32) are among the 
best situated in the auto parts group. 
(Pd. $3.50 in °48, adj. for split.) 
Another sales record is expected for 
1948 on the basis of results in the 
first nine months, when volume to- 
taled $92.3 million compared with 
$72 million in the like 1947 period. 
Nine months’ earnings, adjusted to 
reflect the November 2-for-1 split, 
were equal to $4.51 a share vs. $3.11. 
Plant facilities have been expanded 
to permit a 20 per cent increase in 
production of automotive heater and 
defroster units due to the high level 
of demand. While some decline in 
production of truck parts and acces- 
sories is anticipated this year, air- 
craft business is expanding and vol- 
ume in the passenger car equipment 
division should be well sustained. 
(Also FW, Sept. 29.) 


Farnsworth D+ 

Shares are a radical speculation; 
price, 5. Although a previous re- 
port showed that company had in- 
curred a loss of $724,719 for the six 
months ended October 31, the loss 
for that period was set at $3.1 mil- 
lion in a registration statement filed 
with SEC for proposed sale of 270,- 
000 new shares of common stock, In- 
cluded in the larger figure were in- 
ventory reserves and write-downs of 
$1.7 million set up October 31, a fur- 
ther reserve of $369,000 for possible 
loss of investment in an affiliate, and 
other adjustments of $223,000. Pub- 
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lication of the revised statement was 
followed by a sharp percentage drop 
in share prices. Development of any 
significant earning power on the ex- 
panded stock issue seems remote. 


Int'l, Minerals & Chem. C+ 
Shares are not of investment qual- 
ity, but growth prospects are evident. 
Current price, 27. (Divs. incr. to 50c 
gu. in Dec. ’48.) Company is pri- 
marily a producer of phosphate, pot- 
ash and plant food, of which more 
than 90 per cent goes to the farm 
industry. However, through its 
growing Amino Products Division 
which now accounts for about 10 per 
cent of sales, the company produces 
Ac’cent—a vegetable protein used to 
accentuate the flavor of food prod- 
ucts. In addition, the. potash division 
will soon enter the field of industrial 
and heavy chemicals when a major 
addition to the Carlsbad, N. M.., 
plant is completed. Sales and earn- 
ings have shown successive gains in 
each of the past four fiscal years. 


Koppers Company B 

Selling at approximately 31, shares 
are a typical business cycle issue. 
(Pd. 1948, $1.60; 1947, $1.60.) 
Ten months’ sales last year aggre- 
gated more than $163 million vs. $162 
million in the corresponding 1947 
period. Quarterly dividends have been 
raised to 50 cents and it was indicated 
that this $2 annual rate would be paid 
as long as “conditions warranted.” 
Net per share for 1948 will substan- 
tially exceed the $4.94 reported for 
1947. (Also FW, April 14.) 


Pennsylvania Water & Power B-- 

Reflecting prospects of lower earn- 
ings and dividend uncertainty, stock 
at 40 is near its 1942-49 low. (Paid 
$4 per share in 1948.) The Federal 
Power Commission recently directed 
the company to cuts its electric pow- 
er rates by $1.9 million annually to 
four wholesale customers, of which 
principal beneficiary ($1.7 million) 
is Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power of Baltimore. - Some time 
ago Pennsylvania Water’s manage- 
ment intimated that the rate reduc- 
tion might make a dividend revision 
necessary. However, company seeks 
to void a 1931 contract to furnish 
electricity until 1980 to Consolidated 
Gas, presumably with the expectation 
that it will be able to obtain more 
favorable terms. 
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Plough, Inc. B 

Principal attraction of the stock, 
now priced at 10, 1s for income. (Pays 
15c qu.) Company’s principal pro- 
prietary drug products are St. Joseph 
aspirin, Black & White remedies, 
Penetro cold medicines and Mexsana 
heat powder. However, activities 
apart from the drug business now ac- 
count for about 40 per cent of sales 
and perhaps an even greater share 
of net. These activities include op- 
eration of Station WMPS in Mem- 
phis, and wholesale distribution of 
leading brands of liquors in Tennes- 
see. Earnings for 1948 are estimated 
at a record high of $1.15 a share 
compared with 82 cents the year be- 
fore. Dividend payments have been 


regularly maintained by the company 
since 1931. 


Spalding (A. G.) & Bros. C+ 

Less favorable operating results 
are reflected in the present price of 
13. (Pd. $1.50 in 1948; $1.75 in 
1947.) Sales dropped four per cent 
in the 1948 fiscal year (ended Oc- 
tober 31), but sharply higher operat- 
ing costs magnified this to a 25 per 
cent decline in net, which equaled 
$2.95 per share versus $4.19 for the 
previous year. The company’s 
products fall within the semi-luxury 
class, and hard-pressed budgets are 
gradually leaving less income avail- 
able for such items. 


Standard Oil (N. J.) A 

At 72, indicated yield based on cash 
and stock payments is quite liberal, 
quality of this premier oil equity con- 
sidered. (Paid $2 in cash and 5% in 
stock in 1948.) In December com- 
pany purchased a 30 per cent interest 
in Arabian American Oil Company, 
which holds approximately 440,000 
square miles of oil concessions in 
Saudi Arabia and which has a crude 
oil production exceeding 400,000 bar- 
rels a day. Purchase price was “more 
than $75 million.” Now it is report- 
ed that Standard Oil is considering a 
long-term loan to replace cash used 
in this transaction. (Also FW, Aug- 
ust 25.) 


Union Carbide A 

Now at 40, this investment quality 
issue provides a 4.9% return. (Pays 
50c qu.) Recent earnings reflect the 
expenditure of about $100 million for 
plant expansion in each of the past 
two years. First nine months of 


1948 showed a 32 per cent rise in 
net to $2.55 a share (vs. $1.93 in 
the like 1947 period) on only a 22 
per cent rise in sales. The shares, 
split 3-for-1 last May, have substan- 
tial growth prospects notwithstand- 
ing that Carbide is already the sec- 
ond largest chemical concern. Pro- 
ductive capacity of Bakelite Corpo- 
ration, an important subsidiary, has 
been expanded by 50 to 60 per cent 
in 1948 and a further increase is 
scheduled this year. (Also FW, July 
14.) 


Union Pacific A 

The 6.8 per cent yield on this well 
situated railroad equity is historically 
high; price, 89. (Pd. $1 extra m 
Jan. in addition to the regular $1.25 
qu. and pd. $6.50 last year.) With 
funded debt cut 50 per cent since 
1925, “other income” alone in the 11 
months ended November 30, 1948, 
not only covered full year fixed 
charge and preferred dividend re- 
quirements but also provided half of 
the common dividends. Of last year’s 
total estimated earnings—which were 
the largest in the company’s history 
—only 40 per cent was distributed 
to stockholders. Company’s oil pro- 
ducing properties are highly profit- 
able; in the 11-month 1948 period, 
income from this source was equal 
to 70 per cent of net railway operat- 
ing income. Oil income should con- 
tinue at a satisfactory level, and 
freight volume is likely to be well 
sustained in the period ahead. (Also 
FW, April 28.) 


Visking Corp. C+ 

Shares are semi-speculative, but at 
27 do not appear unreasonably priced 
(Qu. divs. at $2 an. rate.) As the 
leading producer of extruded cellu- 
lose casings for frankfurters, sau- 
sages and similar meat products as 
well as natural casings, the company 
supplies an estimated 75 per cent of 
the domestic market. In each of the 
past 13 years, sales have expanded 
and earnings have shown steady but 
irregular increases. The first 9 
months of 1948 brought a 29 per cent 
decline in net to $2.92 a share from 
$4.12 in the comparable year-earlier 
period. However, growth prospects 
in polyethylene plastic film for table 
cloths and curtains and eventual 
realization of earnings from a pro- 
jected Canadian plant are favorable 
factors. 
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American News Is A 


Diversified Enterprise 


Recent purchase of Savarins chain highlights 
varied activities of America’s leading dis- 


tributor of books, newspapers and magazines 


dividend payer since 1864, the 
A year of organization, the Amer- 
ican News Company has thrived on 
the extension of travel and recreation 
facilities through the years, and on 
the vigorous growth of magazine and 
newspaper circulation in this coun- 
try from the Civil War through 
World War II. Through its retailing 
subsidiary, Union News Company, it 
operates hotels, restaurants, lending 
libraries, and a skating rink, and 
food and newsstand concessions at 
travel terminals, office buildings, 
steamships, hotels, public parks and 
golf courses, subways and elevated 
lines. Nearly every traveler or tour- 
ist does business with the Union 
News Company. 


Impressive Growth 


The parent organization—which 
this year will celebrate its 85th birth- 
day—began as a distributor of peri- 
odicals in New York City with an 
annual business of $2 million. Until 
the founding of the American News 
Company by a small group of news- 
dealers, system in distribution was 
lacking, and the service was needed 
not only by publishers but by maga- 
zine distributors, booksellers and 
other retail outlets supplying a liter- 
ate public. Various branches were 
added through the years—Chicago in 
1866, St. Louis in 1867, Philadelphia 
and Boston in 1868, until, with the 
establishment of a branch in San 
Francisco in 1875, the service had 
spanned a continent. Today, more 
than 400 branches and distribution 
points are located in all important 
cities and towns in the United States 
and Canada, and upward of 90,000 
retail newsdealers, stationers, book- 
sellers, druggists, etc., are supplied. 

The Union News Company also 
had its beginning in 1864, both con- 
cerns acquiring concessions from 
various railroads to sell candy, pop- 
corn, soft drinks, and periodicals 
aboard trains as well as in the sta- 
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tions. In 1872, an interest in Union 
News was acquired by American 
News and later it became a wholly- 
owned company. Today, its activities 
are farflung. It operates such spe- 
cial concessions as the Oyster Bar 
in New York’s Grand Central Sta- 
tion, the skating rink and various 
restaurants in Rockefeller Center, 
railway station drug stores and the 
Gateway Restaurants, and the newly- 
acquired New York City restaurants 
of the 1l-unit Savarins Company 
chain. Also newly purchased are the 
the restaurants in the New York 
Central terminal at Buffalo. On Feb- 
ruary 1, Union News will open its 
Peachtree Restaurant and retail: bak- 
ery in a new City Investing Com- 
pany apartment building on Madison 
Avenue, New York. 

While at least some of the activi- 
ties of Union News are known to 
the traveling public from the signs 
placed over newsstands and candy- 
novelty shops in railroad, bus and 
air terminals, the wholesale dealings 
of the parent company are carried on 
from warehouses, storerooms, office 
buildings, and delivery trucks. Amer- 
ican News, for example, stores hun- 
dreds of thousands of books in its 
stockrooms for distribution to Union 





American News Company 


Sales *Earned 

(Mil- Per *Divi- *Price Range 
Year lions) Share dends High Low 
1929.. $56.9 $1.93 $0.92 ee beck 
1932.. 39.2 D0.71 0.50 8Y4— 3% 
1938.. 62.0 0.98 0.75 1414—10 
1939.. 64.0 1.06 0.75 13 —103%4 
1940.. 678 1.32 0.75 13 —10% 
1941.. 782 1.33 0.90 13%4—11% 
1942.. 102.7 1.81 0.90 26%4—103%4 
1943.. 131.4 2.75 0.90 18 — 
1944.. 146.3 +2.94 0.90 211%4—16 
1045.. 151.6 3.29. “E05 4314%4—20% 
1946.. 162.5 5.02 1.85 60 —34% 
1947.. 168.2 4.57 2.32%, 391%4—28% 
Nine months ended September 30: 
1947.. $41.6 $2.47. .... rT ee 
1948.. 44.6 2.84 7$2.25 +35 —29 





*Based on present capitalization. fFull year. 


News and other retail dealers. 
company is said to be responsible for 
20 to 35 per cent of the total sale 


The 


of a popular book. It distributes a 
long list of monthly, weekly, semi- 
monthly, bi-weekly, bi-monthly, quar- 
terly, etc., magazines, detective books, 
sports publications, and comic strips. 

An old standby, described as the 
“next best seller to the Bible,” is the 
Old Farmer's Almanac, now in its 
157th year of continuous publication. 
American News also handles the 
World Almanac, which enjoys a 
boomlet in sales every fourth year 
(those following presidential elec- 
tions), the Boy Scout Handbook, 
calendars presenting pictorial scenes 
from America and other countries, 
foreign almanacs, Punch, the [Ilus- 
trated London News, and other mag- 
azines and pictorial literature from 
abroad, imported by the company’s 
International News subsidiary. Union 
News Company not only retails the 
books and magazines, but -hundreds 
of items in the food, candy, tobacco 
and novelty lines. 


Sales Volume 


The table below reveals the growth 
of the company ‘during the 1938-47 
decade—a matter of some 170 per 
cent in dollar volume. Contrasted 
with depression-low sales of $37.9 
million in 1933, volume advanced to 
nearly $168.2 million last year. Com- 
pared with prewar 1941, sales volume 
in 1947 was 115 per cent higher with 
operating income increasing by about 
the same ratio. Sales for the first 
nine months -of 1948 continued the 
upward trend, rising 7.4 per cent on 
higher prices while margins widened 
somewhat and net rose from $2.47 to 
$2.84 a share, or about 15 per cent. 
Since the company’s final quarter 
normally is its best of the year, earn- 
ings for 1948 are expected to ap- 
proximate $4.65 to $4.75 a share. 
Stock splits in 1937 and 1946, each 
2-for-1, raised outstanding capitaliza- 
tion to 842,872 shares on which 25 
cents was paid every two months, 
plus a 75-cent extra last year. 

While costs of American News are 
rather inflexible and wide variations 
in travel patronage are reflected in 
depression period declines in sales 
and net earnings, only one deficit (in 
1932) has been recorded during the 
company’s recent history. Although 
subject to variations in earnings, the 
shares qualify as a medium-grade in- 
vestment. 
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Rayon Production 


Still Holding Up 


Despite price and inventory readjustment in tex- 


tile division, yarn and staple section continues 


active, with prices steady, shipments near peak 


he transition to a buyers’ market 

in rayon textiles, following some- 
what belatedly in the wake of a simi- 
lar situation in cotton and woolen 
goods, already has brought about re- 
ductions in prices of finished rayon 
fabrics. From present indications 
the readjustment still has some dis- 
tance to go. The setback, however, 
has been much less severe than in the 
case of cotton goods, some types of 
which have fallen below the levels of 
November 1946, when price controls 
were discontinued. 

Beginning at the consumer level 
around mid-year of 1948, buyers’ re- 
sistance to mounting textile prices 
forced retailers to adopt a cautious 
attitude toward forward commit- 
ments, and this in turn affected op- 
erations and buying of, first, garment 
manufacturers, and. next, of con- 
verters. Meantime, inventories were 
piling up at the several levels of the 
textile industry and price cutting de- 
veloped in the effort to reduce stocks. 
Because of the growing lack of dol- 
lars, foreign markets for rayon tex- 
tiles were in no position to absorb of- 
ferings, and the brunt of liquidation 
was borne by the domestic market. 


Gray Goods 


Despite the break in textile prices, 
production cutbacks and the slow- 
down in salés during the late months 
of 1948, the year as a whole estab- 
lished a new peak in broad gray 
goods production—11 per cent over 
1947 at an estimated total of 2,150 
million linear yards. Lower prices 
over this coming year, and the indi- 
cated high level of consumer incomes, 
appear likely to sustain distribution 
of rayon finished goods at a relatively 
high level, though dollar sales are ex- 
pected to compare unfavorably, dur- 
ing early months of the year at least, 
With last year’s sales. 

The primary sources of rayon, 
however, were little affected by the 
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Fabric Production 


untoward situation in the textile di- 
vision, which of course is not the only 
user of rayon, though the major user 
of yarn. Acetate yarn and staple list 
prices were unchanged during the 
year. Domestic shipments of yarn 
and staple broke all records last year, 
while year-end inventories in the 
hands of producers were the equiva- 
lent of but one week’s supply at the 
current rate of consumption. Total 
rayon fiber consumption (deliveries) 
for the year topped the billion pound 
mark for the first time—crossed it in 
fact with 1,005 million pounds in the 
first eleven months of the year. De- 
cember shipments, not yet tabulated, 
are estimated as around 90 million 
pounds, 

Rayon textile interests are disposed 
to consider that the current lull in 
forward buying will prove of short 
duration. Inventory liquidation is 
expected to taper off over the next 
two months, with prices stabilizing at 


The Principal 





7-—Sales————, —————--Earned Per Share 
(In Millions) -——Annual——, —Nine Months -——Dividends—~ Recent 
1947 1948 1946 1947 1947 1948 1947 1948 Price 
Amer. Bemberg. $13.2. b$9.6 c$5.72 c$5.82 $4.23 c$3.00 $0.75 e$1.25 e24 
Amer. Viscose... 200.5 a178.7 5.20 8.47 6.67. 11.36 2.00 4.50 60 
Celanese Corp... 181.1 al716 2.36 3.83 2.60 4.99 LS 2.20 30 
Industrial Rayon 48.1 a40.1 5.66 8.86 6.94 5.87 2.50 3.00 40 
No. Amer. Rayon 24.5 al9.8 5.20 7.83 05.59 4.74 e2.25 3.00 e36 
aime? Paswe- aba Senternher 30. b—36 weeks ended September 4. -c—‘‘A”’ and “‘B” stocks 


levels somewhat lower than current 
quotations. Expansion programs are 
being continued at a rate which will 
increase the industry’s yarn and 
staple productive capacity to 1,246 
million pounds a year by July, com- 
pared with the current annual ca- 
pacity of 1,162 million. 

Earnings of the principal rayon 
companies in 1948 presented varying 
contrasts with 1947 results, reflecting 
the extent to which sales were affect- 
ed by the situation in the textile divi- 
sion. In the first nine months of 
1948, American Viscose, primarily 
engaged in the production of yarns 
for the textile, tire, upholstery and 
other industries, with some diversifi- 
cation in cellophane and other prod- 
ucts, earned 70 per cent more on its 
common stock than in the entire year 
1947. The widely diversified Celan- 
ese Corporation, which manufactures 
textiles but is engaged in a host of 
other activities topped all of 1947 by 
more than 30 percent. Full year net 
of American Viscose is expected to 
exceed $14 per share, with Celanese 
earnings estimated around $6 per 
share. 

















































Dividend Prospects 


Industrial Rayon, on the other 
hand, which is mainly concerned with 
demand from the tire and textile in- 
dustries, and . manufactures some 
knitted goods, failed to earn as much 
on its capital stock in the first nine 
months of the year as it did in the 
comparable 1947 period. American 
Bemberg and North American Rayon 
presented a similar nine-month com- 
parison. Full year results of these 
three are expected to make still more 
unfavorable showings, since fourth 
quarter sales are generally considered 
to have been still less satisfactory. In 
no case, however, do earnings appear 
likely to affect dividend prospects. 
Payments by all five of the principal 
rayon companies were upped in 1948, 
but at that were modest in relation 
to earnings. 


Please turn to page 25 
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Topsy- It is now more than 

three years since the end 
fuer of World War II, a 
World conflict which cost this 
nation so very much in terms of the 
many hundred thousand able-bodied 
men who either made the supreme 
sacrifice or returned from the battle- 
field seriously wounded—and, inci- 
dentally, a war which also removed 
from the nation’s pocketbook billions 
of dollars. We hoped that following 
the end of World War II we would 
have peace in a strife-worn world, 
but instead we find that we now 
mixed up in a cold war, with little 
likelihood of a settlement in the fore- 
seeable future. Hence, we must stand 
guard, like a sentinel, against any 
unexpected developments that might 
plunge the world into another fighting 
war between great nations. 

That elaborate, well-intentioned 
organization, the United Nations, 
which was to settle disagreements be- 
tween the nations of the world, has 
been a disappointment. It would ap- 
pear to have too many cooks stirring 
the broth for it to function success- 
fully. 

The U. N. veto arrangement has 
enabled the Soviet government to 
block every effort that has been. made 
by the democratic powers to restore 
world peace. And as long as Russia 
continues to give a cold shoulder to 
every proposal other than those made 
by its own ministers or the repre- 
sentatives of Communist dominated 
countries, the United Nations will 
be unable to function properly as an 
organized body. 

What will be the outcome of this 
muddled situation? There is fighting 
going on today in several sections of 
the world—Palestine, China and In- 
donesia. These wars are minor in the 


eyes of some observers, perhaps, but 


they are important contributing fac- 
tors to the topsy-turvy world -in 
12 


which we find ourselves today. In 
China there is the likelihood of a 
change in government as the Chi- 
nese Communists steadily advance in 
the North. And among the South 
American republics there exists con- 
siderable unrest too. The principal 
beneficiary of this trouble has been 
Russia, for Communism thrives on 
social unrest and economic turbu- 
lence. 

Yet, we must persevere in our ef- 
forts to restore peace no matter how 
discouraging the task may seem at 
times, for in the long run we will be 
successful. The Marshall Plan is a 
strong buffer against the spread of 
Communism; it is doing an impor- 
tant job in improving the living con- 
ditions and in changing the outlook 
for millions of Europeans who were 
downtrodden first by totalitarianism 
and then by war. So far it has suc- 
ceeded in reestablishing to a signifi- 
cant degree the economies of some 
of the Western European nations, 
much more so than can be measured 
by dollars alone. 

Our Amounting to approxi- 
National mately $250 billion, the 
Debt national debt is difficult 
to handle so as not to se- 
riously disturb the money market. No 
matter who holds the office of Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, for many years 
to come he will find the problem of 
handling this debt a headache. 

It was a fetish of the New Deal to 
keep interest rates as low as possible 
so that the Government could finance 
long-term issues at 244 to 2% per 
cent and short-term Treasury Certifi- 
cates at 7% per cent. But interest 
rates are not inflexible; they are sub- 
ject to the well-known law of supply 
and demand. 

Of late interest rates have gone-up 
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and apparently they will rise further. 
How long the Treasury can continue 
its self-imposed rule pegging the price 
of long-term maturities above parity 
without increasing the amount of li- 
quidation is anyone’s guess. The 
higher interest rates go, the more 
Government bonds will be sold, for 
money will flow to that market where 
it can earn more. We may just as 
well face this fact. 

Another serious aspect of our na- 
tional debt concerns refinancing long- 
term maturities. The time rapidly 
is approaching when several very 
large series will fall due. They will, 
of course, have to be redeemed large- 
ly by new bond issues. And whether 
new bond issues can be successfully 
floated will depend upon the state of 
the money market. If we should en- 
ter a period of stringent credit it 
would be extremely difficult to sell 
investors any new issue on a 2% per 
cent basis. 

More than $17 billion Treasuries 
have a 1954 maturity date. This is a 
large sum to be refinanced, and even 
larger amounts will mature at various 
date thereafter. Anticipating this and 
the difficulties to be encountered, I re- 
peatedly have suggested consolidation 
of the national debt into one perpetual 
Government issue while it is still pos- 
to take advantage current interest 
tates. The British Government con- 
solidated its debt in similar fashion 
after the Napoleonic wars by issuing 
its consols. Thus that Government, 
when it has a surplus in the Treas- 
ury, can go into the open market and 
buy up its bonds, but it is not forced 
to meet fixed maturities that may fall 
in periods of financial stress. Fur- 
thermore, such a financial program 
would give our own Government a 
free hand to finance future needs with 
little difficulty, for it would not be 
compelled periodically to redeem 
large portions of the national debt. 
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High Sales Volume 





For Cement Makers 


Continued high rate of residential building sustains 
cement demand, and Federal, state and municipal 
projects should expand substantially this year 


"Tee cement makers have now 
proved that output of more than 
200 million barrels a year is possible 
with the existing physical plant. Pro- 
duction for all 1948 may have 
reached 206 million barrels while 
shipments were even greater. These 
are new records, of course; never 
before have yearly totals soared as 
high as 188 million barrels either 
produced or shipped. The outlook for 
this year is continued near-capacity 
output, compared with 60 per cent 
to 75 per cent before the war, al- 
though despite the present high level 
of production, cement shortages in 
certain areas will probably continue. 


Expansion Avoided 


The manufacturers are not inter- 
ested in increasing the present size 
of their physical plant, since this 
would entail new locations for mills. 
Although present capacity is only 
slightly higher than in 1928, which 
was near the peak of the last con- 
struction boom, the industry points 
te the high cost of building as the 
first reason why new construction is 
inadvisable. In 1939, it cost $3.00 
to $3.50 per barrel of capacity to 
build a cement plant. The cost today 
would be $7.00. Second, when sales 
slumps occur, as they invariably do 
in this cyclical industry, much high 
cost plant is left idle anyway, so why 
pile up overhead? Third, with the 
outlawing of the basing point pricing 
system, manufacturers are left guess- 
ing as to where their best markets 
might happen to be found upon the 
return of competitive conditions. 
Right now, the abolishment of the 
basing point system does the manu- 
facturer no harm since demand for 
his product is quite sufficient even in 
nearby markets. But later on it 
could be very different. 

The practical effect of the elimina- 
tion of basing points in the cement 
industry, which offered its product 
to customers far and near in a given 
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area at the same price, freight in- 
cluded, was to penalize the customer 
located at distant points from cement 
plants. What cement this customer 
is now able to obtain not only costs 
him more but in many instances he 
can’t get it inasmuch as the manu- 
facturer may be concentrating his ef- 
forts in nearby territory. But if 
this general situation causes griev- 
ances, it is no fault of the cement 
manufacturer. Failing to think 
through the probable effects of its 
attack on basing point pricing, the 
Federal Trade Commission merely 
bit off more than it could chew. Right 
now the effects of the basing point 
decision are under examination by a 
Congressional committee with a view 
to possible legislation permitting a re- 
turn to the old system. 

The question of new plants, fur- 
thermore, rests upon the fundamental 
situation of the cement industry as 
a whole, which is one of such large 
nverhead as to involve the factor of 
plant leverage. When output not only 
exceeds the break-even point but sur- 
passes it in large volume, profits can 
mount fairly rapidly. However, this 
is the precise reason why cement 
prices have had to be raised only 46 
per cent since 1939 while other build- 
ing materials averaged together have 
soared 124 per cent. With the ex- 
ception of much of the war period, 
particularly the year 1944, cement 
output in most years since 1939 has 
been at a fairly good rate. But once 
this output begins to diminish, the 
low profit margin plus high plant 
overhead may mean losses for most 
companies before the turn is reached. 


Lone Star Cement Corporation of- 
fers a steadier performance than most 
of the field, inasmuch as about a 
third of its capacity is located in 
Latin America—in Cuba, Uruguay, 
Brazil and Argentina—which helps 
to level off the cycles. Sales during 
1948 may have exceeded $53 million 
vs. $47 million for 1947, and a net 
of around $8 a share is indicated vs. 
$6.68 in 1947. Some of the other 
companies present a relatively better 
showing on their way up just as they 
are likely to do worse on their way 
down. Lehigh Portland Cement, for 
example, probably had record sales 
of $38 million last year vs. $28 mil- 
lion in 1947, while per share net 
probably rose to more than $6 a share 
vs. $3.78 for the previous year and 
$3.18 for 1946. Like most other com- 
panies, Lehigh’s backlog is greater 
than at this time last year—higher 
by about 15 per cent. 

Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement  re- 
cently increased its productive capac- 
ity from 11 million barrels annually 
to 12.4 million through the acquisi- 
tion of West Penn Cement. Company 
plants in the South and Midwest are 
well situated for participation in pub- 
lic works projects, although about a 
third of capacity is located in the 
competitive Lehigh Valley area. 
Penn-Dixie is the most speculative 
of the Big Board group. 


Encouraging Outlook 


The construction industry looks for 
another prosperous and busy twelve- 
month in 1949 inasmuch as thousands 
of federal, state and municipal pro- 
jects are yet to be undertaken, a 
large volume of such construction 
work having been postponed during 
the war. Cement-consuming projects 
are expected this year to show the fol- 
lowing estimated increases: Public 
buildings, 30 per cent; highways, 17 
per cent ; earthwork, irrigation, drain- 
age, flood control, etc., 15 per cent; 
sewerage 10 per cent, bridges 5 per 
cent, and waterworks 4 per cent. Con- 
siderable cement is also going into 


new housing in the form of cement 
blocks. 


Fiscal Status of the Cement Companies 


Sales -——Earned Per Share———, Divi- 
-—Millions—, Annual dends Recent 
Company 1947 1948 1946 1947 1947 1948 1948 Price Yield 
Alpha Portland ..... $15.4 b$14.0 $2.72 $3.07 a$2.93 a$3.98 $2.00 28 7.1% 
Lehigh Portland .... 30.4 b28.6 3.18 3.78 a3.41 a5.36 2.00 39 5.1 
Lone Star Cement... 46.9 b39.4 5.58 6.68  b4.78 b5.51 450 65 69 
Penn.-Dixie ........ 14.9 b13.6 2.28 2.92  b1.67 b3.59 1.50.20 7.5 





a—12 months ended September 30. 


b—Nine months ended September 30. 


What’s Ahead For 
The Shoe Companies? 


Business will probably turn down somewhat in 1949 
but earnings stability, wide dividend coverage and 
good yields give stocks a certain degree of attraction 


he inherent stability of shoe man- 

ufacturing, based on the simple 
fact that man must wear shoes, has 
been strengthened by various trade 
practices and accounting devices to 
create an industry that is far less 
cyclical than most manufacturing 
fields. 

The burden of high investment in 
machinery does not exist because 
practically all machinery is rented 
and fees for use are based on the 
quantity of shoes produced. Wages 
are paid on a piece-work basis, and 
the LIFO (last-in-first-out) method 
of inventory used by a majority of 
shoe companies minimizes fluctua- 
tions in leather prices. Thanks to 
these factors, most shoe manufactur- 
ers: have compiled good financial 
records. 


Costs Higher 


The major portion of shoe costs 
represents outlays for raw materials 
and wages. These items are impor- 
tant in setting shoe prices and have 
much weight in determining the 
profits of manufacturers. The irreg- 
ular earnings performance of the in- 
dustry in 1948 in the face of higher 
sales was due almost solely to in- 
creased costs for both labor and 
leather. 

Price controls held leather prices 
in check until the end of World War 
II. With the expiration of OPA, 
prices began a steady rise which con- 
tinued through 1946 and 1947, reach- 


ing their peak in the last months of 
the year. Although prices turned 
down in February of 1948, it was not 
until the early fall that leather quota- 
tions generally fell below those of the 
comparable months a year earlier. 

In the two-year period while mate- 
rial costs were doubling, wages also 
were rising. Payrolls increased 40 
per cent between January 1946 and 
February 1948, although the working 
force in the industry was only two 
per cent larger and unit production 
was well below the 1946 peak. 

Retail prices were advanced to 
compensate for greater costs and con- 
sumers accepted the higher figure 
until the summer months of last year 
when resistance became noticeable 
and retailers’ inventories piled up. 
July and August clearance sales were 
the first sign that price-resistance was 
developing. ‘ 

Subsequent merchandising empha- 
sis has been upon lower priced lines, 
with satisfactory results. While there 
has been no major downtrend in 
shoe prices, more intensive promotion 
of lower priced brands and lines has 
lowered the average price paid per 
pair of shoes and it is expected that 
this situation will continue into 1949. 

A large cattle crop is expected this 
spring which should increase the sup- 
ply of leather and cut leather prices. 
But it is indicated that if this fore- 
cast does not materialize, the indus- 
try will use substitutes on a wider 
scale to hold down costs and prices. 






The use of substitutes does not mean 
that shoes will. be of lower quality. 
Even though much of the footwear 
today has more leather substitutes in 
its construction than prewar, shoe 
quality has improved and the average 
life of shoes has been lengthened. 
Higher quality plus better wearing 
characteristics have caused the per 
capita consumption to decline, and 
total output of men’s civilian shoes 
has dropped below prewar levels even 
though a substantial population in- 
crease has occurred in the meanwhile. 
Womens’ shoes have remained above 
1941 totals because of style and fash- 
ion promotions, although production 
in 1948 was well below the 1946 
peak of 275 million pairs, with esti- 
mates of last year’s output in the 
neighborhood of 230 million pairs. 


Outlook Satisfactory 


These developments do not por- 
tend a poor year for the industry in 
1949. The market for moderate 
priced shoes could be expected to rise 
if food prices eased. The greatest 
competition for the shoe dollar in the 
lower and middle class group has not 
been between various shoe companies, 
but between the shoe companies and 
the corner grocer. High costs of liv- 
ing have prompted many consumers 
to defer footwear purchases as long 
as possible. 

Profits of the industry, however, 
should remain well above prewar 
levels and wide coverage of present 
dividend rates seems to assure their 
continuation. Per share earnings for 
most companies are subject to little 
leverage, because of the conservative 
capital structures typical of the indus- 
try. Preferred issues are small and 
debt is almost entirely absent. Gen- 
eral Shoe is the sole company in the 
tabulation with funded debt, and it 
has only $7.5 million bonds outstand- 
ing. 

Working capital is consistently 

Please turn to page 27 


Current Statistics of the Shoe Manufacturers 


Sales — Per Share Earnings 

Years In Millions — -— Years — --Six Months—, 

Ended 1947 1948 1946 1947 1947 1948 
Bree Bee gnc «s> ijn sco eee Oct. 31 $76.0 $84.4 $4.86 $4.98 snes ee 
Endicott Johnson........... Nov. 31 66.7 73.7 2.58 3.27 $2.02 1.83 
Florsheim Shoe A........... Oct. 31 25.3 27.3 1.83 3.09 a2.22 
meter aine | oo Ser aS Oct. 31 78.1 78.6 3.76 3.37 a3.45 
International Shoe.......... Nov. 31 2129 2208 1.63 4.12 24.06 
Melville Shoe............... Dec. 31 720 75.6 1.73 2.45 os lt 
Re ee ee RA Dec. 31 b7.4 b7.3 0.91 0.76 0.36 0.29 — 








i a—Full year. b—Nine months ended September 30. c—Plus 3 per cent stock. 
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Approximate 
1948-49 Range— Recent 1948 Indicated 
High Low Price Dividends Yield 
34 — 27 31 $2.00 6.4% 
34 — 29 31 2.10 6.8 
22 — 12 13 1.45 11.1 
32 — 24 27 2.50 9.3 
45 — 39 42 3.00 7.2 
25 — 20 21 1.80 8.6 
5 — 3 A c0.10 2.5 
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Earnings results seem likely to recede moderately this year, 
but stock prices nevertheless could advance materially 


from current levels. Investment issues are in best status 


Trading volume has been running at only about 
750,000 shares a day, but the recent tone of the gen- 
eral market has been firm with small price gains 
predominating. Although on the face of it the 
“January rise” has been unimpressive, grounds 
for encouragement are by no means lacking. 


Bonds have been staging a bull market of their 
own, during the past six weeks or so, with the 
move tending to accelerate as it progresses into 
the new year. Good grade preferred stocks have 
begun to respond in orthodox fashion by following 
in the wake of the bond rise, and if precedent is 
to be followed investment quality common issues 
should join in the procession in the not distant 
future. 


As a matter of fact, good grade common stocks 
have long been giving a much better market per- 
formance than speculative issues—and can be ex- 
pected to continue to do so until there are fewer 
clouds of uncertainty on the horizon than there 
are at the present time. Thus, the Standard & 
Poor’s index of high grade common stock prices 
currently stands less than three per cent below the 
best level of 1948. But the same organization’s 
speculative stock price index has lost nearly 25 
per cent of its high of last year, and is within six 
per cent of the 1948 low. It is the investor rather 
than the speculator who has been faring best dur- 
ing the past several years. 


With the President’s various messages largely 
out of the way, Congress now will get down to 
work, and we should shortly have a better idea of 
the extent to which the legislators will be willing 
to go along with the ideas Mr. Truman has out- 
lined. Debate on a number of the aspects of his 
program are likely to have temporary market effect, 
the most important of these being, of course, the 
matter of increasing taxes. Not only would tax 
boosts at this time have an adverse effect on senti- 
ment, but the increased take of the tax gatherer 
would mean a withdrawal of just that much from 
the arteries of trade. The more the budget figures 
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are studied, however, the less does it seem necessary 
that taxes be raised except for purely political pur- 
poses in order to extricate the President from the 
position in which he placed himself last year by 
his tax-cut vetoes. 


Despite the political atmosphere, business has 
not radically revised its plans for the future. Im- 
mediately after the election results became known 
it was widely feared that many companies might 
cut or completely abandon plans for constructing 
new or additional plant facilities. This together 
with the completion in recent months of many 
expansion programs would mean the removal of 
an important element. of support from the general 
economy. But the results of a recently completed 
survey of several hundred representative companies: 
suggest that basic industries this year will spend 
only about five per cent less on new plant and! 
equipment than was spent in 1948. Unless serious 
mistakes are made by the politicians, aggregate 
industrial activity this year should be not far below 
the levels of the year just ended. 


Corporate earnings for 1949 are not expected 
to duplicate the 1948 record, but from the stand- 
point of stock prices the important factor is the 
amount by which the market is willing to capitalize 
those results. Because of what so many have 
regarded as uncertainties in the outlook, many good 
stocks have been selling for only about seven or 
eight times earnings. If in the months ahead con- 
fidence should improve to the point where in- 
vestors were willing to pay 12 to 14 times earnings 
for stocks—which is a more normal ratio—share 
prices would move to materially higher levels de- 
spite a mild recession in earnings results. 


In the meanwhile, the investor will be on 
soundest ground if he confines his holdings to 
better quality issues, with emphasis on income. 
Earnings in prospect for the current year are more 
than adequate to support indicated dividend rates 


being paid by good grade common stocks. 
Written January 20, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Railway Revenues 

Advance reports by 82 Class I railroads repre- 
senting some 80 per cent of total operating revenues 
indicate a minor decline for December operations 
compared with the 1947 month. While freight car 
loadings were off, the 0.8 per cent drop in operat- 
ing revenues was mainly due to increased expenses 
inasmuch as freight receipts advanced 2.2 per cent, 
which easily outweighed a 1.2 per cent drop in 
passenger receipts. Most of the decline was felt by 
the western roads, with operating revenues down 
5.7 per cent, while the southern lines reported a 2.4 
per cent drop. For the reporting eastern roads, 
December operating revenues were up 3.5 per cent. 
Carloadings have continued to decline during Jan- 
uary. For the week ended January 15, 16 leading 
roads reported an 8.2 per cent decline in traffic, 
compared with the similar 1948 week; for the 
week ended January 8, there was a carloadings 
drop of 12.8 per cent from a year before. 


Housing Record Stands 

Preliminary estimates (Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics) place the number of new permanent non- 
farm dwelling unit “starts” last year at 926,000, 
and by the time final figures are compiled it is 
expected that the total will increase to slightly more 
than 930,000. The latter volume still would be 
short of the record of 937,000 units started in 1925. 
Unless the Government attempts to displace private 
industry in this field, home building is expected to 
contract rather than expand during 1949 owing to 
diminishing demand for houses priced on current 
high costs of labor and materials. The chances are, 
therefore, that the 1925 record will stand for some 
time longer, although a popular wartime observa- 
tion was that at least one million new homes would 
be needed to be built every year for the first 10 
years following the war. 


Tire Inventories 


Despite cutbacks in tire production, inventories 
of manufacturers continue to mount. At the end of 
November passenger casing inventories totaled 8.5 
million, up 14 per cent from the stocks of less than 
7.5 million carried into September, while tire stocks 
of all kinds totaled 10.5 million, up 12 per cent for 
three months. 

Shipments have been dropping steadily each 
month since the downturn that set in with Septem- 
ber, and totaled but 4.5 million passenger tires and 
1.1 million bus and truck types in November vs. 
6.6 million and 1.3 million, respectively, in August. 
16 ; 


As compared with August, November shipments 
were down 32 per cent for passenger types, while 
production showed a curtailment of but 13 per cent. 
Brunt of the drop in passenger car tires has been 
borne by replacement business. New equipment 
accounted for 44 per cent of November shipments 
against 29 per cent in August. 

Tire company earnings for the first half of last 
year generally compared favorably with 1947, and 
the effect of the downtrend in tire sales over the 
last half of the year will not be fully disclosed until 
annual reports are forthcoming. 


Cuba Borrows Sugar 


Because of the slow start of the Cuban sugar 
grinding season, the United States Army has loaned 
50,000 to 60,000 tons of raw sugar to the Cuban 
Sugar Institute to ease the tight situation which has 
developed in this country. American refinery op- 
erations face a slowdown unless supplies of raw 
sugar are received from Cuba this month and next. 
Grinding in Cuba has been held up by a dispute 
between growers and mill owners over division of 
proceeds from sales. The sugar owned by the Army 
is already in Cuba, being part of Army purchases 
made last year for foreign relief. 

American refiners must look to Cuba for raw 
sugar supplies through February, since the Puerto 
Rico grinding season does not open until about 
February 15. Some Philippine sugar is available 
but supplies now loading will not reach Eastern 
refiners until some time next month. While afford- 
ing some relief to the situation, the loan by the 
Army amounts to only about three days’ supply for 
the refiners, who view the situation with increasing 
concern. 


Steel Scrap Prices 


After an almost uninterrupted rise since the lat- 
ter half of 1946, steel scrap prices recently have 
begun to show some weakness. Mills have the most 
ample supplies in several years—supplies in some 
cases being in excess of 60 days’ needs—and fair 
weather has permitted further addition to stock- 
piles. With a decline in foundry operations since 
last fall, pressure for cast grades has fallen off 
and more merchant pig iron has become available. 
Under more normal conditions, rising or declining 
trends in scrap prices often have barometric signi- 
ficance concerning industrial activity in general. 
But in the present instance a check on other factors 
clearly indicates that no recession in steel demand 
is in sight, and that slackening in the rate of ag- 
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be quite moderate. 


Copper 

Statistics just issued by the Copper Institute dis- 
close that domestic producers of the red metal 
barely held their own last year in comparison with 
1947. Crude output of 890,135 tons was only 
slightly ahead of 1947’s 976,698 tons; refined pro- 
duction made a slightly better showing with 1,233,- 
697 tons against 1,196,393. Industry shipments of 
refined copper rose from 1.2 million tons to well 
over 1.3 million, but deliveries by the Metals Re- 
serve, which amounted to 661,170 tons in 1946 
and dropped to 179,755 in 1947, stopped altogether 
after June 1948; the year’s total was only 6,254 
tons. Thus, the total amount made available to 
consumers fell from 1.38 million tons to 1.34 mil- 
lion. But refiners’ stocks at the year-end, amount- 
ing to 96,080 tons, were the largest since before the 
war and settlement of the Kennecott strike in Utah 
would be distinctly helpful. However, there is little 
prospect that supplies will be really adequate for 
some time to come. 


Silver Prices Steady 


Strong industrial demand lifted silver consump- 
tion in the United States to 110 million ounces in 
1948, a new peace-time high. By far the largest 
consumer in the world, the 10 per cent increase in 
U. S. usage last year more than offset the declines 
shown elsewhere and brought industrial consump- 
tion into new high ground. Prices were consider- 
ably less erratic than in many years, varying by 
only 7.5 cents per ounce, the 1948 range being 
7014-7734 cents. But the outlook gives little assur- 
ance that the steadiness of 1948 will carry through 
the current year. 

Mexico, the world largest silver producer, has 
had monetary difficulties in recent months and has 
found it necessary to support the silver price by 
purchases, since even the high industrial demand in 


gregate trade activity over the months ahead will“ 






the United States is not sufficient to support pres- 
ent prices. The Bank of Mexico stands by to pur- 
chase all Mexican output for the month of January, 
but whether it can continue such a policy through- 
out the year is questionable. 


News on Selected Issues 

S. H. Kress had sales of $165.3 million last year 
vs. $155.3 million in 1947, or a gain of 6.4 per 
cent. 

General Electric has awarded contracts for manu- 
facture of jet engine parts to Ryan Aeronautical 
and Solar Aircraft; amounts of contracts were not 
given. 

R. H. Macy’s subsidiary, Bamberger Broadcast- 
ing Service, has opened television station WOIC in 
Washington, D. C. 

Walgreen’s sales for the 12 months to December 
31 were $164.8 million, 6.2 per cent above the 
$155.3 million in the same 1947 period. 


Other Corporate News 


City Ice & Fuel stockholders will vote on a 
change in name to City Products at the annual 
meeting in April. 

Du Pont has offered a free license to competitors 
to use its cellophane patents; demand for the 
product is growing but the company hesitates to 
expand its facilities because of Government charges 
of monopoly. 

Commercial Credit has obtained a $24 million 
loan from a group of insurance companies. 

Mathieson Chemical has offered to acquire the 
outstanding stock of Standard Wholesale Phosphate 
for $8.7 million. 

Directors of Hat Corporation have appointed a 
committee to study advisability of reclassifying 
present class A and B stocks into a single issue of 
common. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube will spend $16 million 
this year on plant improvements and additions; ex- 
penditures last year cost $8.7 million. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinanciaL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 234s, 1972-67.. 100 21/32 2.46% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 2%s, 1975.. 96 3.00 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 102 4.30 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 99 2.80 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 100 8=3.12 105% 
Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965........ 100 2.75 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 2%4s, 1985 94 3.00 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 100 2.75 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 92 4.89% 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 73 5.48 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


OE as sn aekenupscaess 98 5.10 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013... 65 6.92 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 444s, 

re ens ee eye eee 87 5.17 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 94 4.79 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 


Price Yield Price 

American Sugar Ref. 7% cum.. 127 5.51% Not 
Associated Dry Goods 6% cum.. 99 6.06 © Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F.5% non-cum.. 103 4.85 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist......... 103 4.61 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum..... 90 5.56 105 
Pub. Service El. & Gas $1.40 

CUR: CREINE.  cnnnisincipednn noes 27 5.18 (1960) 
Radio: Corp. $3.50 cum......... 74° 4.73 100 
Reading 4% lst (par $50) non- : 

COM nebo eee euabhes 42 4.76 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 71 7.04 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 50 8.00 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 60 8.33 100 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of share. 





- Di d d 
Paid 1938-47. Paid Paid Recent 
; Since Average 1947 1948 Price 
Adams-Millis ........ 1928 $2.17 $400 $4.00 37 
American Stores ..... 1939 = 0.85 1.40 $0 * 22 
American Tel. & Tel.. 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 148 
Borden Company ..... 1899 1.68 2.55 2.55 41 


Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 3.07 3.00 3.00 34 
Consolidated Edison... 1885 1.78 1.60 160 22 
Elec. Storage Battery.. 1901 2.15 3.00 3.00 50 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.55 3.00 3.50 58 
Freeport Sulphur .... 1927 2.06 2.50 2.62% 44 
Gen’] Amer. Transport. 1919 2.50 2.75 3.25 45 


General Electric ...... 1899 =1.45 1.60 1.70 39 
General Foods ....... 1922 =—:1.87 2.00 2.00 42 
Kress: 05:09 icici; 1918 2.06 3.50 4.25 55 


Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.21 3.52 3.52 39 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.05 2.65 2.50 36 
Macy (R. H.)........ 1927 2.11 2.20 250 33 
May Department Stores 1911 1.76 3.00 3.00 40 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric... 1929 1.44 1.20 1.20 22 


Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.52 2.30 2.00 31 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 1.96 2.00 2.00 36 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.63 100 *1.00 17 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912 1.80 3.20 4.00 66 
Sterling Drug ........ 1902 1.78 2.00 2.25 38 
Texas Company ...... 1902 2.25 3.00 73.00 55 
Underwood Corp. .... 1911 2.68 4.00 400 45 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 3.00 3.00 6.50 89 
i eee 1933 1.50 1.85 185 29 


ee ee he 1913 3.43 3.00 400 71 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


—Dividends—. —Earnings— Recent 
1947 1948 1947 1948 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $2.75 $3.00 c$4.16 c$4.41 28 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.00 2.40 3.78 539 33 
Comma 08. sicicc dyes 0.60 0.60 e131 e131 12 
Container Corp. ...... 4.50 4.50 7.90 c7.35 36 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0.80 1.25 ¢2.23 2.98 19 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 4.00 £13.46 £13.84 48 
General Motors ...... 3.00 4.50 4.62 7.22 60 
Glidden Company ..... 1.10 s1.90 £7.57 £5.04 21 
Kennecott Copper...... 4.00 5.00. b4.26 b4.46 55 
Phelps Dodge ........ 4.20 5.00 b4.66 b4.87 53 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.05 1.90 c2.71 0440 24 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 3.00 2.00 c¢3.65 c3.12 21 
U. By Beaed:; wstecic a atti 5.00 5.00 9.01 c7.94 71 


_ b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal year ended Sept. 30.. 
f—Fiscal year ended Oct. 31. s—Also 2% stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 










Proposed cosmetics code may simplify compliance 
with Robinson-Patman Act—Limit on tire discounts 


cuts franchise values—Views differ on “mandate” 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Rob- 
inson-Patman Act tells producers 
that they must treat customers alike, 
on what the Act calls ‘“proportion- 
ately equal” terms. Unfortunately, 
manufacturers must fit their differ- 
ent services to different classes of 
customers. So, they are called on 
to guarantee the inventories of stores 
that keep no inventory, to give small 
candy stores the sort of sales service 
insisted on by the big distributors, 
while giving independent druggists 
the services wanted by and offered to 
the chains. It’s all very confusing. 

But a sales code just proposed by 
the Federal Trade Commission to 
the cosmetic makers may have a so- 
lution. Cosmetic makers are afflicted 
with a situation that led to successful 
triple damage suits against Elizabeth 
Arden: they supply free demonstra- 
tors to the stores. Stores that don’t 
get the free sales help sue. The pro- 
posed code has a chapter under the 
fascinating heading, “Proportionaliz- 
ing Demonstrators.” Within the 
chapter is an idea. 

Where for some reason it’s im- 
practical to -provide demonstrator 
service to customers in exact propor- 
tion to their patronage, substitute ser- 
vices are allowed. A $100 customer, 
who might rate only an hour’s dem- 
onstration time, might get, for in- 
stance, some window display instead. 
Sales managers will be able to deal 
sensibly with the trade. Incidentally, 
substitute services would throw out 
many existing FTC complaints and 
orders. 


FTC’s decision to set top quan- 
tity discounts will be applied first to 
tubber tires. Value of a sales fran- 
chise will substantially depreciate, 
since it won’t entitle a franchised 
dealer to the discounts he gets now. 
Presumably, companies will do the 
same volume of business they would 
lo otherwise ; profits may increase. 
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The controversial part of the 
Truman budget approximates $2 bil- 
lion: that’s the amount of overstate- 
ment claimed by Republicans who 
usually represent Party opinion. The 
$2 billion difference in a budget ex- 
ceeding $40 billion is possibly sym- 
bolic of the actual partisanship in 
Congress. The 5 per cent contro- 
versy, nevertheless, will be played up 
all through the term. 

Congressmen on both sides talk a 
great deal about the President’s 
“mandate” and what it consists of. 
In the case of the all-important hous- 
ing bill, differences between the par- 
ties involve the number of units to 
be built, which is easy to compromise, 
and such issues as whether housing 
bonds should be exempt and how 
they should be guaranteed. Yet, 
the word “mandate,” which surely 
does not resolve these questions, is 
to be found at least once in every 
speech on the question thus far. 

There may be some actual struggle 
over labor legislation. On most of 
the points at issue, however, the dif- 
ferences lie in detail. This will be 
apparent as committees get to work 
on precise details. But few people 
ever find out what happens in com- 
mittees; it’s the platitudes of debate 
that are most fulsomely reported. So 
there will be an appearance of hot 
controversy and, perhaps, wonder 
over what they are fighting about. 


For two weeks before the inau- 
guration the main Washington streets 
were disfigured by the framework of 
grandstands; through inauguration 
week the question of who had been 
invited to which cocktail parties 
aroused most interest. The show was 
pushed most of all by the Washing- 
ton Board of Trade, not by the Ad- 
ministration. People with windows 
fronting Pennsylvania Avenue claimed 
they were getting as much as $20 for 
standing space. 











Only last summer, it was in or- 
der for the Commerce Department 
to devote part of its monthly “Cur- 


rent Business” to the trend from 
coal to oil heating. But in the 1948- 
1949 season the older trend appears 
to be definitely in reverse. The thing 
to look at is not coal sales or oil 
sales—but sales of equipment. These 
show that coal no longer is going 
downhill fast. 

Where factory shipments of oil 
burners were 27 per cent below last 
year for October, oil was up 7 per 
cent. Gas gained 27 per cent. The 
sale of oil water heaters dropped 71 
per cent while coal and gas each 
dropped only 19 per cent. However, 
coal heaters show a greater drop in 
unfilled orders than oil. The busi- 
ness itself has receded, perhaps by 
virtue of a drop in remodeling. 

Coal companies have been concen- 
trating on the sale of stokers. Fig- 
ures show that their sales efforts are 
successful. Shipments for the dif- 
ferent classes show gains ranging up 
to 46 per cent. Perhaps, the success 
of the coal suppliers partly reflects 
the softened efforts by oil to expand 
present demand. For a time last year, 
indeed, some oil companies were sug- 
gesting other forms of heating. 


The season for annual reports by 
the Government departments has just 
opened. If there were an annual 
award for the best one, it would go, 
among those so far circulated, to the 
Economic Council. Its statement is 
readable and interesting. 

Most of the others have a look of 
having been written in anticipation 
of a Dewey victory; they exhibit a 
kind of self-effacing dullness whose 
uniform message is, “This agency is 
doing the kind of thing it has always 
done.” 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Automotive .... 

Commemorating the production in 
1948 of the 100 millionth automobile 
built in the United States, the Auto- 
mobile Manufacturers Association 
has published a special booklet called 
100 Million Motor V ehicles—attrac- 
tively illustrated with charts and pho- 
tographs, this 40-page booklet sur- 
veys the growth of the industry from 
“an expensive toy, built by hand in 
Europe” to present day, mass-pro- 
duced automobiles. . . . A sanding 
unit has been announced which will 
deposit grit under the driving wheels 
of trucks or buses to provide added 
traction whenever needed on _ icy 
roads—the device is manufactured by 
Highway Safety Appliances, Inc. ... 
Porta-Tow, a portable ski tow, is 
brought to the ski run on a specially 
built automobile trailer that is a part 
of the unit—a product of Biersach & 
Niedermeyer Company, this ski tow 
operates on a 6% h. p. motor and will 
pull two or three skiers at six miles 


per hour as far as 600 feet up a hill. 
... A special type of refrigerator 
cabinet for trucks is manufactured 
by Quirk Company—called the Cold 
Seal cabinet, it is said to provide low- 
cost protection for perishables in 
transit. . . . Minnesota Mining & 
Manufacturing Company’s reflective 
sheeting for automobiles and trucks 
makes the vehicle more readily vis- 
ible at night under the headlights of 
approaching cars—this sheeting is 
said not to alter the normal appear- 
ance of the car under daylight condi- 
tions. .. . Mid West Body & Manu- 
facturing Division of Electro-Graphic 
Corporation have announced a new 
line of special-purpose, 34-ton, open 
truck bodies—these bodies may be 
mounted on trucks with 34-inch to 
44-inch frame widths. 


Household Developments... 

For the ultimate in sleeping com- 
fort, Eclipse Sleep Products, Inc., 
has introduced an electrically heated 








Not Biggest, 
But Costliest 


Most expensive hotel to 
be erected to date at 
Miami Beach is the 
Saxony, which Minneap- 
olis-Honeywell equipped 
with.automatic air con- 
ditioning controls in 
each room. Thermopane 
picture windows were 
supplied by Libbey- 
Owens-Ford. In a con- 
struction race against 
time, some workmen 
were paid as much as 
$472 a week with over- 
time, which explains the 
record $21,000 per room 
cost of the new structure. 








innerspring mattress which it plans 
to distribute on a national basis—the 
temperature of this new type mattress 
is maintained at 103.6 degrees Fahr- 
enheit. . . . Although it resembles an 
authentic Colonial knocker in appear- 
ance, a new unit on the market 
produces soft chimes instead of a 
knocking sound—it’s a brain child of 
Auth Electric Company. . . . Some- 
thing new in dishwashers is the 
Kitchen Angel, which uses ordinary 
faucet pressure to force hot, soapy 
water around dishes packed bottoms- 
up in the unit—made by T. E. Culli- 
gan Company, this dishwasher sits on 
the sink and is attached to the water 
faucet by means of a special plug. ... 
Elco Division of Electric Boat Com- 
pany is promoting its small-size, auto- 
matic “light” bowling game for home 
recreation rooms—the player bowls 
at an illuminated setup, his ball strik- 
ing electrical contact plates instead of 
the actual bowling pins. . . . With 
Touch-O, a_ battery-powered, pen- 
sized gadget, tarnish spots may easily 
be removed from silver plate—the 
tarnished article is placed in a bowl 
with a slightly salty solution, then 
Touch-O is placed in contact with 
the tarnished spots, which are re- 
moved by simple electrolysis. ... 
Sealtuft, a stitchless, quilted, V/iny- 
lite plastic material produced by Ja- 
son Corporation can be used for 4 
variety of unusual decorative applica- 
tions in the fields of upholstery and 
wall covering—easily sewed, tacked, 
cut or sealed like similar plastic ma- 
terials, this quilting already is being 
used to upholster sides of chests and 
headboards for beds, for auto scuff 
boards and for hotel wall applica 
tions. . . . Handy gadget to aid in in- 
spection of small items is a pocket 
microscope which is no larger than 3 
fountain pen, but can be adjusted to 
40, 50 and 60 power—available from 
Buhl Optical Company, it has @ 
knurled collar for fine focusing. . . 

The new Behr-Manning Corporatio 

all-purpose hand sander is molded ©! 
Bakelite plastic and is available | 

five colors and two sizes—when tht 
sandpaper is worn out it is replaced 
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by pulling back a clasp that releases 
a new length of sandpaper from a 
roll. 


Lighting ... 

The Mini-Flashlight looks just like 
a decorative gold key-chain charm, 
but actually it is a tiny flashlight 
powered by a battery that is less than 
114 inches long—it is a product of 
Weston International Associates. .. . 
With the Orbitan sunlamp one can 
get an ultraviolet ray tan from head 
to toe without moving the position of 
the lamp or changing one’s body po- 
sition—made by Waco Aircraft Gom- 
pany’s Appliance Division, the lamp 
has a moving arm which automati- 
cally shifts along a path up to six 
feet. . . . Colored light can be ob- 
tained easily with a new gadget an- 
nounced by Amplex Corporation—a 
clip that fits over an ordinary spot- 
light reflector, it holds any one of 17 
different colored filters ; each filter is 
made in four parts to allow for heat 
expansion and escape. . . . General 
Electric’s new type of inside finish 
for light bulbs is said to be the 
“most outstanding” improvement in 
filament lamps since 1925—at the 
present time the new finish is being 
put on a 100-watt lamp, a 100-200- 
300-watt three-way lamp and a 150- 
watt indirect-light lamp. .. . A West- 
inghouse Electric Corporation scien- 
tist has found a way to bring warmer 
color to mercury lighting—a blend of 
mercury light and phosphor light, the 
new lamp is expected to be useful for 
lighting television studios, sports 
areas and certain factories. 


Radio & Television .. . 

The Handbook of Radio Produc- 
tion, by Erik Barnouw, is scheduled 
for publication next month by Little, 
Brown & Company—divided into 
two parts, the book has sections on 
both theory and practical working 
methods, as well as an alphabeticai 
guide to production terms and tech- 
niques. .. . Spyros Skouras, president 
of Twentieth Century-Fox Film 
Corporation, in a recent speech, en- 
visioned theatres throughout the 
country simultaneously featuring 
opening night films, concerts, etc., 
through the use of television—while 
video will give radio and motion pic- 
tures many headaches during its 
growth period, when it develops it 
will benefit the entire amusement 
world, he said. . . . Raytheon Man- 
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COMBINED STATEMENT 


First National Bank of Arizona 


and 





Cash and Due from Banks 


The Phoenix Savings Bank & Trust Company 


Phoenix, Arizona 


RESOURCES 
$22,993,492.02 





Total Liabilities 

















U. S. Securities 32,384,014.29 
Other Bonds and Securities 4,604,788.49 $59,982,294.80 
Loans and Discounts 30,383,285.83 
Federal Reserve Bank Stock 81,750.00 
Interest Accrued 240,894.80 
Bank Premises and Equipment 839,739.07 
Other Resources 210,715.23 
Customers’ Liability L/C 295,665.47 
Total Resources $92,034,345.20 
. LIABILITIES 
Deposits: 
Demand $64,016,405.90 
Time 22,748,665.91 $86,765,071.81 
Reserve—Taxes and Interest 326,552.76 
Unearned Discount 173,432.94 
Other Liabilities 17,931.49 
Letters of Credit 295,665.47 
Capital Stock $1,347,500.00 
Surplus 1,872,500.00 
Undivided Profits 1,014,858.55 
Reserve for Contingencies 220,832.18 4,455,690.73 





$92,034,345.20 
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ufacturing Company has introduced 
a master tuner that can be coupled 
with as many as ten television view- 
ing units—designed for use in hotels, 
schools, etc., the new line features 
two sizes of the remote-controlled 
video viewing units; one size has a 
77-square-inch picture and the other 
a 134-square-inch picture. . . . With 
Hallicrafters Company’s Dual Focus 
mechanism for television receivers a 
ten-inch cathode ray tube gives a 
larger picture size than conventional 
ten-inch tubes—it will be used on the 


“509” mahogany model which is being 
readied for the market. . . . Voice & 
Vision, Inc., specializes in the pre- 
paration of packaged units so that 
home owners may build-in their own 
radio, phonograph and television fa- 
cilities—components for these sys- 
tems are built by Hiallicrafters, 
Webster-Chicago, Garrard, etc. 


—H oward L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 
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Good Outlook 
For Most Industries 


ere is an industry-by-industry 
H summary, concluding FINAN- 
CIAL WorRLD’s survey of the business 
outlook for the current year. High- 
lights of the following industries were 
published last week: Automobiles, 
Aviation, Building, Chemicals, Elec- 
tronics, -Farm Implements, Food, 
Machinery, Mining, Office Equip- 
ment, Petroleum, Railroads, Retail 
Trade, Steel and Utilities. 


Rail Equipment: 
Ret car deliveries during 1948 

totaled 112,634 units (the largest 
total since 1924) compared with 
68,522 in 1947 and an annual average 
of less than 45,000 during the years 
1942-1946. As of January 1, 1949, 
the total backlog of freight car orders 
was 103,896 units, or about 13 per 
cent under the figure at the beginning 
of 1948, but a substantial proportion 
of these orders was on the books of 
the railroads’ own shops. While the 
freight car builders have sufficient 
orders on hand to carry them well 
into the year, hesitancy on the part 
of the railroads to place new orders 
and their tendency to allot large 
orders to their own shops are disturb- 
ing factors. In addition, it is uncer- 
tain whether sufficient steel supplies 
can be obtained to meet the ODT 
production goal of 12,000 units per 
month, although voluntary steel allo- 
cations sufficient for 10,000 cars have 
been extended through August 1949. 

High conversion costs from steam 
to diesel production held down earn- 
ings of locomotive builders, although 
1948 brought an improvement over 
the profit levels of the preceding year. 
At December 1, orders for diesel loco- 
motives were at a new peak of 1,615, 
so that 1949 production promises to 
exceed the. record 1948 output of 
1,370 units. 


Movies: 


ncome from foreign royalties in 
1947 was 10 per cent below the 
1946 peak, and last year remittances 
from abroad dropped 19 per cent 
more to $100 million. Until the world 
dollar shortage eases, there is little 
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hope of any substantial increase in 
foreign film income. Theatre atten- 
dance in this country continued to de- 
cline last year, and as a consequence 
total dividend payments by film com- 
panies last year were 15 to 20 per 
cent below the record of 1947. Econ- 
omy programs have been instituted 
and greater attention is being given 
to picture quality, and industry hopes 
are that better 49 earnings will re- 
sult. Television is an increasingly 
important competitor, but some of the 
film companies operate television sta- 
tions and this entertainment medium 
also offers a new market for their 
films. The Government’s 10-year 
anti-trust suit against five picture 
companies on the principal issue of 
theatre divorcement is yet to be set- 
tled, but RKO has elected to separate 
exhibition from production and dis- 
tribution and the other companies 
will probably dispose of some theatre 
interests. 


Electrical Equipment: 
y the end of 1948, supply had at 
least come close to catching up 
with demand for all major household 
appliances, due to large output and 
reimposition of consumer credit con- 
trols. This process will accelerate in 
1949. But strong demand in the early 
months of last year enabled sales of 
refrigerators and’ washing machines 
to set new peaks at 4.5 million units 
each, up 30 per cent and 20 per cent, 
respectively. For washers, 1948 hung 
up the third successive record. But 
sales of ironers fell 25 per cent to less 
than 500,000 units, and vacuum 
cleaners were down 11.6 per cent to 
3.36 million; in the latter case, how- 
ever, the 1948 total was the second 
largest in history. 

Producers of heavy electrical equip- 
ment experienced substantial gains in 
sales volume, and these are expected 
to continue.. Defense requirements 
and foreign demands under ERP -will 
help, but the chief stimulus will come 
from the still heavy plant expansion 
and modernization programs of in- 
dustrial enterprises and particularly 
from the huge increase in electric util- 
ity plant. The utilities spent $1.8 bil- 


lion for construction last year and 
intend to lay out some $5 billion more 
in 1949-51. 


Textiles: 


Rr both price and production 
standpoints, for the textile indus- 
try the year 1948 was one of readjust- 
ment. Broad woven cotton goods 
output probably approached the 1947 
level of 9.8 billion linear yards, but a 
severe price decline reduced profits 
in this field. Wool manufacturing 
suffered from a sharp drop m demand 
for men’s wear lines. This loss was 
partially offset by increased orders 
for women’s and children’s apparel as 
well as orders from the military ser- 
vices, and fabric production approxi- 
mated 450 million yards against 469 
million yards in 1947, 

Rayon set a new production record 
last year. Output of gray goods 
equaled about 2.2 billion linear yards, 
an increase of around 11 per cent 
over 1947. Toward the close of the 
year demand slackened somewhat and 
price declines occurred. 

The 1949 outlook is far from un- 
clouded. Cotton goods makers will 
meet even more severe competition. 
High prices may reduce unit con- 
sumption of woolen goods, although 
no sizable further drop is expected. 
The rayon picture is the brightest: 
demand for yarn is strong and the 
setback in the finished product, which 
did not affect the producers of rayon 
yarn and staple, appears to be tem- 
porary. | 


Rubber: 


he outstanding development in 
the rubber industry in 1948 was 
the introduction of the “cold” type of 
synthetic rubber which gives an esti- 
mated 30 per cent greater mileage to 
passenger car tire treads. About half 
of the nation’s synthetic capacity will 
consist of facilities to produce the new 
type of rubber by mid-1949. Total 
tire sales in 1948 dropped to 84 
million units compared with 97 mil- 
lion in 1947, but were far above the 
prewar peak of 61 million in 1940. 
Inventories continued to rise; total 
automotive casing stocks were 10.5 
million at the end of November (lat- 
est reported), up from 5.3 million a 
year earlier. : 
Reflecting the high level of tire and 
tube output as well as expanding 
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markets for some 50,000 different 
rubber products now being produced, 
rubber consumption exceeded one 









million tons for the third successive 
year, of which about 42 per cent con- 
sisted of synthetic and the remainder 
the natural product. Average annual 
rubber consumption in the 10 years 
prior to 1939 was less than 500,000 
tons, but the long term growth trend 
of the industry is evident in the in- 
creasing use of the product in me- 
chanical rubber goods, rubber-coated 
materials, and rubber flooring. 

Profits of the major rubber com- 
panies in 1948 compared favorably 
with 1946 and 1947, the two best 
earnings years yet recorded. Net in- 
come may fall off somewhat in 1949 
from the 1948 showing as fewer tires 
are sold in the profitable replacement 
market, but should stabilize on a com- 
paratively high plateau. 


Auto Parts: 


akers of automobile replacement 
M parts had a record volume of 
$2.6 billion last year, a 10 per cent 
gain over the previous peak recorded 
in 1947, and 4.7 times greater than 
1940’s $553 million. Parts and acces- 
sories accounted for about 28 per cent 
of total sales by the automotive indus- 
try while in 1941 the proportion was 
only 16 per cent, a reflection of the 
accelerated activity in this division of 
the industry by both automobile man- 
wacturers and the independent parts 
makers. The auto manufacturers 
have expanded their share of the re- 
placement parts market to an esti- 
mated 40 to 50 per cent from about 
30 per cent in the prewar period. 
Sales and profits of the auto parts 
producers were at new peaks in 1948 
and the above-average age of vehicles 
now in use plus the increasing mile- 
age driven per passenger car suggest 
well-sustained volume in the current 
year. However, labor-management 
telations and the amount of steel 
available to the industry will be an 
important factor in determining the 
level of output. 


Paper: 

R seme record levels for general 
business activity, the leading 

paper companies last year established 

new highs in sales volume. Selling 

Prices were advanced more rapidly 

than the increases in costs, and most 
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Worried About Your Stocks? 


Doubts and fears about the present investment situation are partly due toa 
lack of information regarding real conditions, a lack of proper interpretation 
of developments, their effect upon business in general, and upon specific in- 
dustries and companies whose stocks are owned by a lot of worried investors. 
One way to banish fears and restore the confidence and poise which bar snap judgments, help te- 
avoid costly investment mistakes and impreve your own investment results is to do what thous- 
ands are doing (and have done for years) whether stock prices are up or down—rely upon 
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of the leaders set new high earnings 
records. Production of paper and 
paperboard in 1948 rose about six 
per cent over the previous year’s high 
to 22.5 million tons. The industry 
has grown rapidly since the 1930s 
when annual output averaged 8 to 13 
million tons. The large integrated 
companies have been the most favor- 
ably situated, the marginal producers 
having had to look to pulp imports 
from Sweden .at prices well above 
domestic levels. Demand for paper 
and allied products depends mainly 
on producers of non-durable goods 
and since these may experience some- 
what smaller demand in the months 
ahead, dollar volume and earnings of 
the paper companies also may show 
some decline this year. 

Newsprint production through Oc- 
tober 1948 showed a two per cent 
year-to-year gain, but supplies are 
still tight. Prices were advanced in 
August and earnings of the leading 
newsprint producers are likely to re- 
main at favorable levels over coming 
months. 


Tobacco: 


" ipeqigns consumption in 1948 was 
at a new high of 385 billion units, 
an increase of 15 billion or 4 per cent 
over 1947, and 1949 consumption 
doubtless will compare favorably with 
that of 1948. The gains last year 
were accomplished despite higher 
state and municipal tax levies and 








THE COLORADO FUEL & 
IRON CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON PREFERRED STOCK 


At_a meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Colorado Fuel & Ilron Corporation held on 
January 17, 1949, the regular dividend in the 
amount of 25c per share was declared on its 
preferred stock, payable March 1, 1949, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business on Febru- 
ary 7, 1949. 

D. C. McGREW, 
Secretary. 








price increases which resulted from 
an uptrend in the cost of flue-cured 
tobacco. Cigarette exports rose to 37 
billion units in 1948 from 31 billion in 
1947, and even larger exports are 
looked for this year under the Gov- 
ernment’s foreign aid program. Con- 
tinued good earnings are looked for 
from cigarette companies. 

Approximately 5.7 billion cigars 
were consumed in 1948, about the 
same number as in the previous year. 
No sharp deviation from this level is 
expected in 1949 and some benefits 
from lower leaf costs may be realized 
by the cigar makers. However, unlike 
cigarette sales, which have depres- 
sion-resisting characteristics, cigar 
sales tend to fluctuate in line with 
consumers’ incomes. 

Continued stability of snuff sales is 
anticipated in 1949, with projected 
volume of 41 million pounds on a par 
with 1948. The strong financial posi- 
tions of the snuff makers suggest that 
current dividend rates will probably 
be maintained. 
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Street News 





Small stockholders upset dignity of annual bank 
meetings—Still hope to revive Hughes Tool deal 


he hecklers who jump up from 
T theit chairs at annual stockhold- 
ers’ meetings seem to get more satis- 
faction out of bank gatherings than 
any other type. Bankers by and large 
are a more dignified class of men and 
the chairman is an easier victim. 
This January’s series of bank meet- 
ings produced some interesting shows. 
A New England restaurateur who 
knows how to get on his feet and hold 
the floor—usually to the annoyance 
of the seasoned type of stockholders 
—bought one share of First National 
Bank of New York stock a few days 
before the annual meeting. (The 
management is watching to see when 
his name disappears from the stock of 
record books.) He went to the Cen- 
tral Hanover meeting a day or two 
later and extended the time of the 
gathering by several hundred per 
cent. Then he assured himself of a 
voice at last week’s meeting of J. P. 
Morgan & Company stockholders by 
buying a few shares, but at that meet- 
ing nothing happened. 


When the North American Com- 
pany was at its prime as a holding 
company, Chairman Dame had an un- 
failing habit of writing to each new 
stockholder welcoming him to the 
family. The first thing the New En- 
gland restaurateur did after his Mor- 
gan stock was recorded was to write 
the management, letting it be known 
that he was a stockholder. There 
was certain information he wanted, 
and he put his request politely 
enough. It was enough to create an 
air of expectancy among the officers 
who were to have a hand in conduct- 
ing what, up to then, had been an 
austere enough affair each year. Bank 
chairmen, generally, are beginning to 
realize that they must start brushing 
up on parliamentary law. 


Dillon Read & Company’s long 
drawn out negotiations for a large 
slice of Hughes Tool Company struck 
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an impasse. There is a lingering 
hope, however, that discussions may 
resume—on a new tack. Howard 
Hughes himself did none of the nego- 
tiating. Thereby hangs the tale of 
why the discussions got nowhere. 
The bankers found it awkward to 
negotiate when the man who would 
have the final say wouldn’t put his 
feet under the conference table. 


The retirement of Floyd D. Cerf 
Company from the investment bank- 
ing field did not prove the point, 
raised by many, that the inadequate 
return on capital employed in that 
profession will soon cause foldups 
and mergers. The Cerf firm was 
cited from time to time as an example 
of how the Middle West could han- 
dle its own financing. In this respect, 
the firm’s retirement may take on 
some significance. A week before 
Cerf retired from investment banking 
it created a mystery about a new “an- 
gel” for the Tucker auto venture. 


Under the head of magnanimity, 
or something of the kind, came the 
formal announcement by the great 
Pennsylvania Railroad that it would 
pay the Long Island Railroad’s $40 
million of maturities on March 1 if 
the much-bedeviled L. I. R. R. failed 
to do so. Everyone realizes that the 
Long Island could not get up that 
much real money unless the Pennsy 
made another advance. Railroad 
statisticians didn’t have to delve 
deeply into the records to find that 
the Long Island maturities are an 
assumed obligation of the fond step- 
father. 


The legal advisors of one of the 
oldest Stock Exchange firms—a sub- 
stantial underwriter to boot — were 
quite red-faced when the Exchange 
authorities fined and reprimanded 
the member for violating the rules 
governing the gratuity fund. At the 
death of an Exchange member the 


gratuity fund pays the widow $20,- 
000. Many times an Exchange mem- 
ber is a member in name only. His 
firm really owns the seat and pays the 
dues and assessments. Therefore the 
firm has it down in black and white 
just where the titular member stands 
in case he ceases to be a member. In 
the case in question, it was spelled 
out in a firm agreement, exactly how 
the gratuity would be divided up. 


Down at the Stock Exchange 
there is a fund of information which 
the SEC requires listed firms to fur- 
nish periodically. It all comes under 
the’ head of “full disclosure,” but little 
of it is really disclosed. Some of the 
reports coming to hand recently re- 
veal why companies in the amusement 
field are not more magnanimous with 
their stockholders. As one observer 
said in this connection recently : “With 
the Administration plugging for 
higher compensation for the’ Presi- 
dent and all the other top men in the 
Government, the SEC is in no posi- 
tion to criticize the salaries and 
bonuses paid in the amusement in- 
dustry.” 


Capitalists in the North are 
alive to the importance of maintain- 
ing strong Texas alliances. Men of 
Texas put up much of the original 
capital for the Transcontinental Gas 
Pipe Line Corporation, the line that 
is to bring natural gas into New 
York City and Philadelphia. 








Inflation Peak 





Continued from page 5 








in favor of the conclusion that the 
postwar inflation has spent its force. 
However, either labor or Govern- 
ment or both could upset the apple- 
cart. A demand for a fourth round 
of wage increases, either as such or 
in the form of “fringe” benefits, could 
lead to strikes, and if the increases 
are obtained they would raise prices 
—either directly, if they are passed 
along to consumers, or indirectly 
through a reduction in expenditures 
on new or more efficient productive 
capacity, if they come out of. profits. 
The latter would be a longer term 
process, less visible but just as real. 

The same effect would ensue if 
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Congress grants any appreciable part 
of President Truman’s request for $4 
billion of additional annual taxes from 
corporations and higher-bracket in- 
dividuals. Since equity capital is ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain and indus- 
try is understandably reluctant to 
go any further into debt, such a move 
would cause a considerable decline in 
productive investment, now financed 
largely out of profits. Superficially, 
it would appear that smaller capital 


expenditures by business would be 


anti-inflationary for the short term, 
since such a development would cur- 
tail the demand for steel, non-ferrous 
metals and other scarce materials. 
Actually, of course, the demand 
would merely be transferred from in- 
dustry to Government, with the dif- 
ference that the money would then 
be spent unproductively rather than 
to supply consumable goods and ser- 
vices, 

Other Government policies are also 
capable of reversing the price down- 
trend. Raising minimum wages from 
40 cents an hour to 75 cents would 
increase the entire payroll in some 
areas and industries, since job dif- 
ferentials must be maintained. Price 
controls, even on a selective stand- 
by basis, are about as inflationary an 
influence as could possibly be devised 
despite their alleged intent. Govern- 
ment participation in housing will 
merely increase the demand without 
providing a single pound of added 
materials or a single man-hour of 
added labor. Thus, any categorical 
statement that inflationary trends 
have ended must be made contingent 
on labor and Government actions. 














Rayon Production 





Continued from page II 








Celanese is the largest manufactur- 
er of both acetate filament yarn and 
staple fiber, and produces some vis- 
cose. Its textile fabrics division uses 
but 10 per cent of its output. It 
manufactures several widely used 
plastics and is the world’s largest 
producer of acetic acid and formalde- 
hyde, and is a leader in the produc- 
tion of other chemicals mainly used in 
the production of rayon and plastics. 


With the completion of its high grade 


wood pulp mill in the Canadian 
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Northwest, scheduled for operation 
next year, it will be the most thor- 
oughly integrated unit in the rayon 
industry. 

American Viscose is the largest 
manufacturer of viscose yarn and 
fiber and produces some acetate. Its 
principal sales are to the textile in- 
dustry, but it also serves a number 
of other industries. Jointly with the 
Ketchikan Pulp & Paper Company 
it 1s constructing a pulp and paper 
mill in Alaska. 

At the end of the year Beaunit 
Mills, Inc., purchased from the Office 
of Alien Property the majority 
stocks of American Bemberg and 
North American Rayon, but agreed 
to make no use of the output of each, 
directly or indirectly, in its own mills 
for a period of five years. Eventual- 
ly Bemberg and North American may 


be merged, but no plans for consoli- 
dation are under consideration at this 
time. 








Steel Facilities 





Continued from page 4 








production index stood at 100, was 
46,574,000 tons. On this basis, as- 
suming a production level of 200 in 
the future (1942 was 199; peacetime 
peak was 192, last year; monthly 
peacetime peak—achieved. only once 
—195), steel needs would be 93,148,- 
000 tons, or 5.2 million tons less than 
capacity now built or building. 
Before the war, the Government 
consistently held that steel capacity 





CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1948 1947 


12 Months to December 31 
Corn Exchange Bank & T. $4.73 $4.87 
General Amer. Investors.. 0.74 0.68 
U. S. & Foreign Securities 0.81 0.62 
U. S. Int'l Securities 0.05 D0.07 


6 Months to December 31 

1.43 1.43 
3 Months to December 31 

0.54 0.19 
12 Months to November 30 
Amer, Gas & Electric 4.2 4.05 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 7.62 


California Oregon Power. 2.42 
Canada Vinegars Ltd.... *0.81 
Central Maine Power.... 1.44 
Curtis Mfg. 4.51 
El Paso Electric Co: 2.65 
El Paso Natural Gas... 4.98 
Electric Power & Lt 4.29 
Galveston-Houston Be ky 
Gulf States Utilities 1.70 
Indiana Gas & Water.... 1.46 
Iowa Southern Utilities. . 1.55 
Kansas Gas & Electric... 2.47 
Oklahoma Natural Gas... 3.50 
Public Service of Indiana : 2.34 
Puget Sound Pwr. & Lt.. ‘ 1.81 
Rothmoor Corp. 1.24 
San Jose Water Works.. 2.73 
Scythes & Co., Ltd *2.51 
Sierra Pacific Power.... 1.93 
South Bend Lathe W.... 4.77 
Southwestern Public Serv. 2.56 
Tampa Electric 2.40 
Utah Power & Light.... 2.44 
Washington Gas Light... 1.89 1.45 


11 Months to November 30 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & 

eT ere D7.33 
Hudson & Manhattan R.R. D4.06 
Kansas City Southern Ry. 13.89 
Louisiana & Arkansas Ry. 16.76 
Minneapolis & St. L. Ry. 3.21 
Missouri-Kans.-Tex. R.R. 1.89 
Nash., Chatt. & St. L. Ry. 6.09 
Northern Pacific 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 
Pittsburgh & West Va... ‘ 
io Se aa pD 2.77 


O’okiep Copper 


Illinois Zinc 


D9.36 
D3.00 
8.44 
9.54 
2.92 
D2.50 
2.24 
3.94 
6.31 
2.18 
pD9.77 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 
St. Louis-San Fran. Ry... 
Southern Pacific Co 

Texas & Pacific Ry 

Western Light & Tel 2.63 
Western Union Teleg....aD1. 67 a6.42 


9 Months to November 30 
General Instrument 0.33 1.60 
Madison Square Garden.. 0.29 0.31 


5 Months to November 30 
D1.18 D0.83 

3 Months to November 30 
a0.18 

3.77 

6.14 

6.46 8.18 
9 Months to November 27 

Grand Union 2.57°* 2.16 


12 Weeks to November 25 
0.20 0.26 

12 Months to October 31 

Canadian Breweries, Ltd.. 

Gobel (Adolf) 

Hygrade Food 

Int'l Detrola 

Michigan Seamless Tube. . 

National Tank 

Society Brand Clothes.... 

Sterling Motor Truck.... 

Strathmore Paper 

U. S. Leather 

Walker Mfg. Co. 

Wilson & Co. 


1948 
$3.21 


1947 


$1.68 
8.16 
9.32 


Nat’! Airlines 


Nestle-Le Mur 

Stetson (John B.) 
Maremont Auto. Prod.... 
Superior Oil 


Loew’s, Inc. 


10 Months to October 31 
Sterling Aluminum Prod.. 2.07 . 


6 Months to October 31 
Farnsworth Telev. & Radio D1.85 i 


12 Months to rs 7 30 


Amer. Distilling 
+Byers (A. M.) Co. ..... 
British Col. Forest Prod.. 
Detroit Harvester 
Hercules Steel Products. . 
Diamond Alkali 


7 33 
*1.30 
3.82 
0.93 wale 
3.47 3.03 
1947 1946 
12 Months to December 31 

Eureka Pipe Line D067. D291 


4.93 
*1.28 
1.30 


*—Canadian currency.  +—Reprinted. a— 
Class A stock. p—Preferred stock. D—Deficit. 
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was excessive. In 1939, when ca- 
pacity equaled 81.8 million tons, the 
FTC stated “the public is required 
to pay, on a given tonnage of steel, 
the capital charges on a larger plant 
investment than is needed to produce 
that tonnage.” The New Deal party 
line apparently no longer considers 
this important. 

Since the turn of the century, steel 
operations have averaged 70 per cent 
of capacity. Eliminating eight ab- 
normal war years and an equal num- 
ber of subnormal depression years, 
the average becomes 73 per cent. In- 
tegrated ingot capacity now costs 
about $300 a ton to install; 10 mil- 
lion tons would cost $3 billion. Al- 
lowing depreciation at five per cent 
and interest at three per cent, capital 
charges on the added facilities would 
be $240 million annually, equal to 
$24 a ton of ingot output and $32 a 
ton of finished steel at capacity op- 
erations. At a 73 per cent rate, the 
charges would be $44 a ton of prod- 
ucts, or more than half the current 
average price—which the Govern- 
ment says is too high. 


Source Unmentioned 


Proponents of added capacity do 
not say where the necessary iron ore 
is to come from. It is highly unlike- 
ly that steel scrap supplies would be 
adequate, even several years from 
now, to support ingot production of 
over 100 million tons annually. To 
build 10 million tons of added capaci- 
ty would require that three million 
tons be taken from available supplies 
now, when it is needed, whereas the 
added steel would not be available un- 
til 1951 at the earliest—when it 
would not be needed. The unneces- 
sary diversion of large amounts of 
scarce labor, steel and other materials 
seems a strange way to fight the in- 
flation the Administration fears. 

The New Dealers might -well 
ponder a statement made by the 
original New Dealer in his second 
Fireside Chat: “The people of this 
country have been. erroneously en- 
couraged to believe that they could 
keep on increasing the output of 
farm and of factory indefinitely and 
that some magician would find ways 
and means for that output to be con- 
sumed. .’ They might also pon- 
der the Federal Trade Commission’s 
1939 opinion that “ . . . to socialize 
the iron and steel industry, probably 
the leader of American business, 
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would be a dangerous precedent. 
Such an example might easily spread 
far through the business world, tend- 
ing to the breakdown of private en- 
terprise and the rise of an authori- 
tarian state.” 








American Telephone 





Concluded from page 6 








vent Telephone from controlling the 
purchasing policies of its subsidiaries. 
Only the legal mind could understand 
why such sweeping prohibitions are 
necessary in order to accomplish so 
simple an object. Bearing in mind 
the recent election results and the 
past record of the Anti-Trust Divi- 
sion in preferring legalistic interpre- 
tations -over common sense, it is not 
surprising that investors have not 
taken kindly to these requests. 

However, the mere filing of an 
anti-trust suit is no guarantee that 
the Government will win it. There 
can be little question that, as a mat- 
ter of fact as distinguished from a 
matter of law, the prohibitions sought 
in the suit would be directly injuri- 
ous to telephone subscribers. If the 
company: can bring this out in the 
course of the suit—-and there is every 
reason to believe it can—the force of 
logic or public opinion or both should 
be sufficient to prevent the Justice 
Department from wrecking the com- 
pany. 

In the meantime, applications are 
pending for rate increases totaling 
over $260 million annually, and addi- 
tional applications are to be made. 
Even if Western Electric is eventual- 
ly segregated from the Bell System, 
it is by no means a foregone conclu- 
sion that the latter cannot continue 
to maintain the $9 annual dividend 
rate. Earnings for the twelve months 
ended November 30 on the average 
number of shares outstanding were 
$10.21 a share; deducting the 1947 
total derived from Western Electric 
(after adjustment for small tax say- 
ings) would still leave earnings per 
share of $8.85.. And even if Tele- 
phone’s dividend were cut to say $8 
a year—a remote contingency at 
present—stockholders could count on 
enough income from their Western 


Electric holdings to make up the 
difference, 
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Shoe Companies 





Concluded from page 14 





strong. Melville and Regal, with ra- 
tios of 2.3-to-1 have the smallest pro- 
portions in the industry, while Gen- 
eral stands at the top with a ratio of 
almost 14-to-1. Although inventories 
normally are a large segment of tdtal 
current assets, cash holdings exceed 
three-quarters of total current liabili- 
ties in all cases except Regal. 

Saleswise, International Shoe leads 
the field with Endicott Johnson sec- 
ond. Brown, General and Melville are 
on about a par in volume at present, 
and Florsheim and Regal follow in 
that order. Greatest growth in the 
past decade has been that by Gener- 
al, which through aggressive merchan- 
dising and expansion of lines has 
more than quadrupled sales. A low 
cost producer, General has added 
new capacity in the past year which 
augurs further growth. 

Number one in the field in size, In- 
ternational has also led in dividend 
continuity. The company’s dividend 
record has been uninterrupted since 
1913 and disbursements have been 
consistently liberal. Payments in the 
past decade have averaged slightly 
under $2.00 annually. Melville and 
Endicott Johnson have dividend rec- 
ords of thirty years or more, and 
Brown has paid regularly since 1922. 
The Florsheim and General records 
date from the mid-1930’s, but Regal’s 
payments have been spotty. 

Endicott Johnson and Melville are 
the top quality equities of the field, 
and carry A ratings. All of the other 
equities are rated B or better except 
Regal, the record of which has earned 
only a C classification. 





New Issues 
Registered with SEC 


Rohm & Haas Company: 197,697.13 
shares of common stock. (Offered 
January 19 at $41.25 per share.) 

American Box Board Company: $5,- 
400,000 of 15-year 414% convertible sink- 
ing fund debentures. Terms to be filed 
by amendment. 

American Light & Traction Com- 
pany: 634,667 shares of common stock. 
(To be offered by United Light & 
Railways Company at $12 per share to 
holders of latter’s common stock at 
close of business January 31, on basis 
of 1 share of American Light for each 5 
shares of United common held.) 





PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Gor No tice 


Dividends of $1.10 a share on the 
4.4% Preferred Stock, $1.075 a share 





on the 4.3% Preferred Stock and 
$0.95 a share on the 3.8% Preferred 
Stock, have been declared, payable 
February 1, 1949 to stockholders of 


record at the close of business on 
January 10, 1949. 
Checks will be mailed. 


3 


Sean 














ALUMINIUM LIMITED 


Gall 


‘Gy DIVIDEND 
ma “< w NOTICE 





¢ 
“Mlity 


On January 12th, 1949, a quarterly 
dividend of Fifty Cents per share 
in Canadian currency was declared 
on the no par value Shares of this 
Company payable March 4th, 1949, 
to shareholders of record at the 
close of business February 4th, 1949. 


Montreal J. A. DULLEA, 
January 12th, 1949 


Secretary 




















f DIVIDEND NOTICES om 
DEBENTURE: The regular quarterly 
dividend of $2.00 per share on the De- 
benture Stock will be paid Feb. 1, 1949, 
to stockholders of record Jan. 24, 1949. 


“A” COMMON and VOTING COM- 
MON: A quarterly dividend of 25 cents 
per share on the “A’? Common and 
Voting Common Stocks will be paid 
Feb. 15, 1949, to stockholders of record 


Jan. 24, 1949. 
A. B. Newhall, Treasurer 


Dewnioon Manufachwing So. 


Framingham, Mass. 




















PUGET SOUND POWER 
& LIGHT COMPANY 
* 


Common Stock Dividend 
No. 22 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a dividend of 20c per share 
on the Common Stock of the Puget 
Sound Power & Light Company, 
payable February 15, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business January 24, 1949. 


FRANK McLAUGHLIN 
President 
January 14, 1949 
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Great Northern Railway Company 


The Sperry Corporation 











& Price 
Data revised to January 19, 1949 Ee 


Incorporated: 1856. Minnesota. Office: 
Great Northern Bldg., 175 E. Fourth St., 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Annual meeting: Second 
Thursday in May. Number of stockholders 
(April 18, 1948): 35,751. 


Capitalization: 
*Preferred stock $6 non-cum 


$262,792,821 
"8,092,588 shs 








1940 ‘41 ‘42 "43 "44 ‘45 ‘46 1947 





*No common stock outstanding. 


Business: The northernmost of our transcontinental rail- 
road systems; operates 12,141 miles of road (4,657 in branches), 
extending from Duluth and St. Paul to the Pacific Coast and 
serves ten states and British Columbia. Joint control (with 
Northern Pacific) of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy (8,869 
miles) gives access to Chicago, St. Louis and the Gulf. Iron 
ore, wheat and lumber are main sources of freight revenues. 

Management: Long associated with the company. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1948, $40.3 million; ratio, 1.8-to-1; cash and equivalent, $51.2 
million. Book value of preferred (December 31, 1947), $160.16 
per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1890-1932; 1937 and 1940 to date. 


Outlook: Debt retirement and refunding operations during 
recent years have resulted in sharply lowered fixed charges, 
while capital improvements should be reflected in greater 
operating efficiency. However, operating results will continue 
to fluctuate in line with general business activity. 

Comment: Despite improvement in status, the stock carries 
speculative risks. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PREFERRED 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Harned per share.... $6.72 $11.63 $7.84 $8.03 $7.81 $7.58 $7.28 *$7.63 
Dividends paid 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 8.50 


25% 32% 48% 65% 64 49 56 50% 
19% 21% 25% 46 404% 34% 36% 


*Eleven months to November 30 vs. $7.00 per share in same 1947 period. 





Newport News Shipbuilding & Drydock Company 
& Price (NND) 


PRICE RANGE 








Data revised to January 19, 1949 


Incorporated: 1886, Virginia. Office: New- 
port News, Va. Annual meeting: Second 
Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 
(December 31, 1947): 7,602. 
Capitalization: 

Long 


Non 0 
Capital stock 1940 ‘41 ‘42 “43 44 45 "46 1947 











Business: One of the largest shipbuilding companies in the 
eountry, with additional large repair and reconditioning 
business. Also manufactures hydraulic turbines and other 
power equipment, heavy machinery and castings, marine and 
special industrial paints, rayon spinning machines and paper 
machine parts. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1947, $17.8 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash, $6.4 million; U.S. Gov’t 
securities, $157,000. Book value of capital stock, $35.66 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1931 to date. 

Outlook: Benefits from recent diversification are beginning 
to be realized but principal volume and earnings determinant 
will continue to be naval and commercial shipbuilding and 
repair work. Recently booked a $124 million aircraft carrier 
and was low bidder at $67.3 million for a new ocean liner. 

Comment: Stock is among the better situated equities in an 
obviously speculative industry. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Barned per share.... e $5.33 $5.78 $6.05- $6.25 $6.69 *, 45 Lage 
Dividends paid 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4.00 3.25 $4.00 


25% 21% 17% 27% 34% 26 34% 
1™% 17% 13 16% 18% 17% 20% 


*Earnings based on capitalization outstanding at end of respective years. 
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eQrarnings & Price Range (SY) 





Data revised to January 19, 1949 


neorporated: 1933, Delaware. gg 4 at 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 2 of 

Last Tuesday in Apri. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1947): 29,037. 


pr ongerae mag 




















“al rr "43 “44 45 "46 1947 P 





Business: Manufactures a variety of scientific and precision 
instruments for military, naval and aircraft use; hydraulic 
pumps, valves, variable speed transmissions, etc., for marine 
and industrial purposes; farm machinery, pit and quarry 
equipment, aluminum roofing and siding, truck and _ tractor 
winches, automotive reconditioning equipment, automatic 
paper box machinery, printing presses and electrical com- 
ponents. 


Management: Of long experience in its specialized field. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1947, 
$31.1 million; ratio, 2.6-to-1; cash, $8.4 million; U. S. Govern- 
ments, $1.4 million. Book value of capital stock, $21.60 per 
share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1934 to date. 


Outlook: Company will participate in the high level of 
military expenditures now in prospect, while diversification 
in farm equipment and other peacetime products has broad- 
ened the base of the company’s activities. 


Comment: Shares, once regarded as speculative, are assum- 
ing increased investment stature. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $4.11 $2.87 “$3.55 *$4.05 $3.45 $3.65 $2.79 $2.11 
Dividends paid ..... -00 1.50 1.50 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 2.00 


31% 35% 29% 39 40% 24% 30% 
21% 23% 22% 27% 18% 16% 20% 


*Adjusted for renegotiation. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.76 per share in same 


1947 period. 





United States Pipe & Foundry Company 
& Price 








Data revised to January 19, 1949 


incorporated: 1899, New Jersey, as United 
States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
Present title adopted in 1929. Office: 
Burlington, New Jersey. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Thursday in April. Number of 

stockholders: 7,106. $6 
Captyiantions $4 
Long term deb *$2,000,000 $2 
Capital stock ($20 par) 695,923 shs 0 

1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 1947 


*Notes payable to banks, due to De- 
cember 18, 1950. 











Business: Largest domestic manufacturer of cast iron 
pressure pipe and fittings supplying about half of municipal 
and private utility needs for distributing water and manu- 
factured gas; also produces castings and equipment for the 
sugar, chemical and fertilizer industries. 

Management: Experienced; well regarded in its field. 


Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital December 31, 
1947, $9.6 million; ratio, 2.8-to-1; cash items, $3.0 million. 
Book value of capital stock, $45.27 per share. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1926 to date. 


Outlook: Prospective rate of building activity suggests sus- 
tained demand for a considerable time to come for water 
and sewer pipe, which comprise 85% of company’s productive 
capacity. 

Comment: Above-average resistance to cyclical recession 
influences entitles stock to a good rating. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share... : $2.38 $2.81 $2.23 $2.03 $1.20 $6.02 *$3.69 
Dividends paid 2.50 2.25 2.00 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.80 


29 87 37 57 60 46% 53 
ie ao 30a 35 3 35 soe 


*Six months to June 30 vs. $2.81 per share in same 1947 period. 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Abitibi Pwr. & P., Ltd...25c 
Agnew Surpass Shoe Stores 

Lod 3 Seite encase duet 15c 
Aluminum Goods Mfg...20c 
Aluminium, Ltd. ....... 50c 
American Box Board ...50c 
Am. Encaustic Tiling. 12%4c 
Am. Forging & Socket .12%c 


Dow eee E12%c 
Am. Thermos Bottle ...25c 
Ashland Oil & Ref...... 30c 
Bank of Montreal ...... 20c 
Beck (A. S.) Shoe 

CA AT eee $1.1834 
Bell & Howell 

4YAIo ph, sass cees $1.06%4 
Best @ Selle ccevsde nics 50c 
Birtman Electric ...... 25c 
Blauneee Mise daca dees 25c 

Do. $5 Gls i5 tes siete 75c 
Brown Rubber ......... 25c 


Buell .Die &. Machine. ...3c. 


Case (J. id} Qaesiwsiis 40c 

Do #96 PRi isiivales' $1.75 
Castle (A. M.) & Co... .50c 
Caterpillar Tractor ..... 75c 
Cent. & So. West Corp..20c 
Chesapeake Corp. Va... .50c 
Chilton @otiiss a's its code 20c 


City Ice & Fuel ...... 62%c 
Colgate-Palm.-Peet ....50c 
Do Faw Oe cc ce ccs 87%c 
Columbia Pictures 
$4.25 Mi ete dee $1.06%4 
Columbus & So. Ohio EI. 
A at ean $1.06 


Cuban Atl. Sug. 5% pf..$1.2 
Cuneo Press 34% pf..87V%4c 
Davenport Water 


5% So een sian $1.25 
Dennison Mfg. A ...... 25c 

Do 8% Deb. Stk....... $2 
Duplan Corp. .......... 25c 
Elgin Nat. Watch ..... 15¢ 
Firestone T. & R. 

A ee $1.12%4 
General Finance ........ 5c 
General Metals ........ 50c 
Gen. Outdoor Adv. ....25c 

Do 6% 98 aise & $1.50 
General Paint ....... 37%e 
Gen. Pub. Utilities ..... 20c 
General Shoe ........ 62%c 
Hancock Oil (Cal.) 

A Qe tae tidy 50c 

A @ Bcc: eave’ E25c 
Hanna (M. A.) Co. 

PAZ Baa nee cos $1.62% 
Harshaw Chemical ..... 40c 
Hershey Chocolate ...37%c 

Do Fe wi. nccsmanne sen $1 

Do Sewer cess hac uie *$1 


Hooper Electrochemical .30c 
Do $4.50 pf. A ...$1.12% 
Do $4.25 pf. ..... $1.06%4 

Hormel (G. A.) Co.. .62%c 

Hudson Bay M. & S.....$1 

Hussmann Refrigerator .25c 


Do $2.25 pf....-.... 56%4c 
Idaho Power .......... 45c 
Intertype Corp. ........ 40c 
Kayser (J.) & Co. ..... 25c 
Kresge (S. S.) Co...... 50c 
Kroger Geog vsasis say 60c 


Pay- 
able 


4-1 


3-1 
4-1 
3- 4 
2-28 
2-28 
3-1 
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Hidrs. 
of 
Record 


3- 1 


1-31 
3-14 
2- 4 
2-12 
2-18 
2-18 
2-18 
1-20 
2-28 
1-31 


2-15 


2-15 
1-25 
1-17 
1-18 
2- 1 
2-18 


2-11 
1-21 
2- 1 
1-25 
3- 1 
3- 1 
2-18 
2- 1 





Company 
L’Aiglon Apparel ...... 10c 
Liquid Carbonic ........ 25c 
Do 34%% pf. ...... 87¥4c 
oe ee rary eee ees 25c 


Lowenstein (M.) & Sons.50c 
Do 4%% pf. A..... $1.07 


Lukens Steel .......... 10c 

BPs a6 oeidig- awd ie E50c 
Mackintosh-Hemphill ..20c 
Mapes Cons. Mfg. ..... 60c 
Marathon Corp. ........ 35c 
McGraw Electric ...... 75c 


McIntyre Porcupine M., 


RM ae ahaa ick «ol 5b OU%c 
.. _ o>. a 50c 
Melville Shoe .......... 45c 

oR. » See $1 


Michigan Pub. Ser. Co..35c 
M. & M. Woodworking.25c 
Monongahela Power 
S| ee $1.10 
4.80% pi. “B” ...... $1.20 
Moody’s Investors Ser. 


i ee a OES 75c 
N. Y. Air Brake ...... 50c 
North Am. Car ........ 50c 
Parific .. Milexivvicd ssi... $1 


Pacific P. & L. 5% pf..$1.25 
Panhandle East. Pipe L..75c 
Parmelee Transp. ...... 20c 
Park & Tilford 
Permanente Metals .... 
Pillsbury Mills $4 pf..... $1 
Procter & Gamble 
Puget Sound P. & L....20c 


Pure Ce Pe ceF8s cha s 25c 
WO i SD PR. E25c 
is, & eee $1.25 


Ry. & Lt. Securities. ...20c 
Raymond Concrete Pile.50c 


Pe co rnc cin bes 75c 
Rayormtrer;* Ines ers... . 50c 
Reed Roller Bit. ....... 35c 
Reynolds (R. J.) Tob...45c 

Be, TM Sc echoes bee oh 45c 
Ronson Art Metal ..... 40c 


St. Regis Paper ....... 15c 
San-Nap-Pak .......... 25c 
Scotten Dillon ......... 30c 
Seaboard Container 

SET) | clase ieecattbabiod X's 12%c 
Secord (L.) Candy 

SOOE «tn Socdus ocho oi 20c 
Shellmar Products ..... 40c 


Sierra Pacific Power...40c 


a i re $1.50 
Smith Agricult. Chem.. .50c 
Southwestern P. S...... 50c 
Stein. (A.) .&.Go. .....: 50c 


Stix, Baer & Fuller...E25c 
Sem SAS this. sido ees. 25c 


Taggart Corp. ......... 15c 
Thalhimer Brothers ....50c 
Union Asbestos & Rub..25c 
United Chemicals 
United Stores $6 pf... .$1.50 
Utah-Idaho Sugar 
Wentworth Mfg. ..... 12%c 
White (S.S.) Dental.37%c 


Woolworth (F.W.) ...50c 
5 Le AL Se E50c 
Accumulations 


East. Sugar Asso. $5 pf..$1.25 
Gar Wood Industries 
S56G Ch. 6 ante oi $1.12%4 





*_Participating. E—Extra. 
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INVESTORS 
WAITED 
YEARS 


For a Quick - Reference 
Stock Manual Like This 


FINANCIAL WORLD HAS JUST 
published a 288 page Investor’s Ref- 
erence Manual containing 1,832 newly 
revised STOCK FACTOGRAPHS of 
Listed and Over-the-Counter stocks. 


YOU WILL FIND THIS NEW 
Factograph Manual invaluable, espe- 
cially if used in connection with a 
FINANCIAL WORLD subscription 
to keep you better posted from week 
to week on changing trends in corpo- 
ration earnings and prospects, and on 
other factors which eventually deter- 
mine security values and prices. 


PRICES: 


Factograph Manual (without 
eee ee eee $4.50 


Factograph Manual to those who 
subscribed before Oct. 1....... 


FINANCIAL WORLD for 1 year 
with Factograph Manual 


FINANCIAL WORLD for 6 
months with Factograph Manual 12.00 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


America’s. 46-Year-Old Investment Weekly 
86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 


(1) 
(2) 


(3) 
18.00 


eee eeee 


(4) 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








Technical Service and Reproduction business; 
blueprints, photostats, architectural design & gen- 
eral drafting. Serving growing Long Island in- 
dustrial & housing center. Still expanding after 
4 years with opportunities yet untapped. Long 
lease, low rent, excellent location on main street 
of progressive town. Complete machinery, equip- 
ment and supplies. Owner has Other interests. 
$8500 cash. 


Write L. C. MOOK, Box 959, 
Massapequa, New York. 





Prime Business Income Investment Real estate: 
2-story: Store/Office Bldg. strictly modern, leased : 
first floor to Nat’l Chain Store; Progressive Wyo- 
ming town, 15,000 pop. Gross income: $12,000. 
Price: $100,000. Cash down $50,000. Terms; 
Prime Cattle/Guest Ranch: Colorado: 3160 acres; 
Excellent fishing/hunting, improvements; carry 
300 cattle, plus. Price: $100,000. Cash down 
$30,000. Oil Drilling block; semi-proven field: 
Offering participation to drill; drilling equipment, 
etc. Offering: Absentee Owner management, op- 
eration. DUMKE LTD., 204 C. A. Johnson 
Bldg., Denver, Colo. 





REAL ESTATE 





FOR SALE—12-acre farm within corporate limits 
of Village of Athens, Greene County, New York, 
with fruit orchard. The dwelling, consisting of 9 
rooms and bath, sets well back from the road at 
the end of a long tree-lined lane. Has a modern- 
ized kitchen, city water, electricity, steam oil heat, 
automatic hot water heater. Artesian well. The 
outbuildings include a two-story barn, two poultry 
houses and other small building. All in excellent 
condition. Located near State Highway No. 385, 
30 miles from Albany, 5 miles from Catskill and 
within walking distance of shopping district. 


Write Mrs. Gustav Johnson, Athens, N. Y., 
P. O. Box 312 
Phone: Hudson 1350M 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
& Price 








Data revised to January 19, 1949 


incorporated: 1850, Pennsylvania. Office: 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual 
meeting: Fourth Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (March, 1948): 
Preferred, 1,611; common, 4,324. 
Capitalization: 

Long term debt $2 
— stock, 342% cum. pr y 
conv. ($100 par) ,319 shs "> : : ; 
Common stock ($10 par) 764,233 shs 1941 “42 3 HS MG 471088 


*Callable at $104 through August 1, 1949; $103 through August 1, 1951 and lower 
prices thereafter. Convertible into 2% common shares to August 1, 1957. 

Business: Manufactures heavy chemicals such as chloride of 
lime (bleaching powder), kryolith, sulphuric, nitric and hydro- 
fluoric acids, alum, lye, aluminum sulphates, a variety of soda 
compounds, DDT and other insecticides. Also controls and 
operates companies supplying water, light, heat and coal in 
and around Natrona, Pa. 

Management: Experienced and progressive. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1947, 
$10.6 million; ratio, 3.1-to-1; cash and equivalent, $2.9 million; 
inventories, $9.5 million. Book value of common stock, $29.03 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred; on com- 
mon 1863 to date. 

Outlook: Expansion of chemical products and increased 
diversification in specialty items, improve growth possibilities 
and cushion impact of changes in the general business cycle. 

Comment: Preferred is top-grade and is convertible; com- 
mon earries an investment rating. 


“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Earned per share.... $1.72 $1.84 $1.89 $1.72 $2.77 $3.28 $2.50 

Dividends paid 1.6 1.35 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.60 1.80 1.50 
35% 34% 38% 49 51% 51% 48 
25% 29% 32% 37% 37% 38 35% 


“Adjusted for 5-for-1 stock split in November, 1944. 
30, vs. $3.49 in same 1946-47 period. 











{Twelve months to September 





Union Oil Company of California 


United States Steel Corporation 








Data revised to January 19, 1949 


Incorporated: 1901, New Jersey, as a con- 
solidation of numerous established com- 
panies. Office: 71 Broadway, New York 6, 
N. Y. Annual meeting: First Monday in 
May at 51 Newark St., Hoboken, N. J. 0 $12 
Number of stockholders (August 31 1948): $9 
Preferred, 76,084; common, 167,050. $6 
Capitalization: $3 
Long term debt ........ een cee $77,229,313 0 
*Preferred stock 7% cum. 3,602,811 shs 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 "45 "46 1947 

Common stock (no par). . -8,703,252 shs 


*$100 par, not callable. 


Business: The largest steel company, normally producing 
about one-third of domestic rolled steel. Integration extends 
from ownership of huge iron ore and coal reserves to fabrica- 
tion and construction. Shipments of steel products totaled 20 
million tons in 1947. Shipbuilding facilities were sold to U. S. 
Navy in 1948; acquired Consolidated Western Steel in 1948. 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital December 
31, 1947, $548.6 million; ratio, 2.3-to-1; cash and U. S. Govern- 
ment securities, $527.0 million. Book value of common stock, 
$150.39 per share. 3 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred 1901 to 
date except partial payments 1932-35. Arrears cleared in 1937. 
Payments on common 1901-03; 1906-14; 1916-32; 1937 and 1940 
to date. 

Outlook: Because of the basic nature of company’s products, 
long term earnings trends will continue closely to follow the 
general business cycle. 

Comment: Preferred is of good grade; although a market 
leader, the common is semi-speculative. 











EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.. si ¥ be $5.29 $4.30 $4.09 $3.77 $7.28 $11.71 *$7.94 
Dividends paid 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 5.00 

55% 593% 63% 85% 97% 80 87% 
44% 47% 50% 58% 65% 61% 67% 


~ *Nine months to September 30, vs. $9.01 in same 1947 period: after $4.56 vs. $2.25 
additional reserves ‘‘to cover replacement cost.’ 








& Price (UCL) 


Data revised to January 19, 1949 


incorporated: 1890, California. Office: 617 
W. Seventh Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 
1947): Preferred, 2,183; common, 37,103. 


Capitalization: 
*Preferred stock $3.75 cum. 


$54,400,000 


250,000 shs 
4,666,270 shs 


~ *No par; callable at $104% through December 31, 1949; declining rate thereafter. 


Business: A well integrated oil unit, and second largest 
interest on the Pacific Coast. Extensive low-cost crude oil 
reserves are held in California, and acreage is also owned in 
Texas, Louisiana, Montana, Washington, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Utah. Also holds acreage in Canada and Paraguay. Prod- 
ucts normally are marketed through 1,755 employe and lessee- 
operated service stations and about 2,436 independent dealers. 
Company produces around 60% of its crude oil requirements. 

Management: Able and experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital. September 30, 
1948, $52.3 million; ratio, 2.7-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $28.1 million. Book value of common stock, $39.31 per 
share. 

Dividend. Record: 
1916 to date. 

Outlook: Company occupies an above-average position in 
its cyclical industry, because of favorable trade position in 
rapidly expanding territory, strong crude oil position and low- 
cost reserves. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment quality; common is 
one of the better grade oil issues. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $1.19 $1.56 $1.91 $1.89 $1.90 $8.85 *$4.88 
Dividends paid 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.95 


16% 22% 20% 27% 29 27 38% 
10 15% 17% 20% 20% 20 21% 


*Nine months to September 30, vs. $2.80 in same 1947 period. 


30 





1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 "44 "45 '46 1947 : 








Regular on preferred; on common 1900-13; 





The Vulcan Detinning Company 








& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


Data revised to January 19, 1949 (VDT) 
Incorporated: 1902, New Jersey. Office: 
Sewaren, N. J. Annual meeting: First 
Thursday in May. Number of stockhold- 
rs: Not reported. 


Capitalization: $4 
Long term debt $3 
*+Preferred stock 7% cum. $2 

($20 par) 65,240 shs $1 


7Common stock ($20 par) 161,290 shs 





0 
1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 ‘44 ‘45 ‘46 1947 








*Not callable. tContinental Can owns 
47% of preferred and 52.5% of common. 

Business: Recovers pig tin, tin oxides and steel scrap from 
detinning of tin plate scrap, partly received from Continental 
Can. Also smelts (new smelter at Sewaren) small tonnage of 
tin ores and sells basic commodities, principally tin and 
copper. 

Management: Aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital September 
30, 1948, $4.8 million; ratio, 5.4-to-1; cash and marketable 
securities, $3.2 million. Book value of common stock, $28.12 
per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred since 
clearance of arrears in 1930; on common 1934 to date. 

Outlook: Satisfactory over-all operations are indicated for 
next several years, in consequence of increased facilities and 
high price of tin and scrap steel. Eventual return of wat- 
wrecked areas to normal tin production, however, would have 
adverse implications but is not an immediate factor. 

Comment: Preferred is a businessman’s investment; commot 
carries a significant risk factor, has cyclical characteristics. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Warned per share.... $2.89 $2.61 $2.16 $2.25 $2.40 $2.58 $3.88 $2.91 
Dividends paid ..... 160 1.40 140 1.40 £1.40 1.40 1.40 1.70 
High . 3 21 19% 22 25 33 34 88% 32 
Low ... 14 16 20% 24 26 25%. 25 


~~ * Adjusted for 5-for-1 gtock 1 aa July, 1947. 


¢Nine months to September 30, vt 
$2.96 per share same 1947 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 








General Electric Company 


Rayonier Incorporated 











& Price 


PRICE RANGE 


(GE) 





Data revised to January 19, 1949 


incorporated: 1892, New York. Main office: § 60 
Schenectady, N. Y.; other office: 570 Lex- 45 
ington Avenue New York, N. Y. Annual 30 
meeting: Third Tuesday in April. Number 15 

0 


_ (September 24, 1948): sameeren : 
Capitalization : $2 
Long term debt............. *$177,400,000 $1 
Capital stock (no par)...... 28,845,927 shs 0 


1940 "41 ‘42 "43 "44 '45 ‘46 1947 











*Notes payable. 


Business: World’s leading electrical equipment manufacturer, 
completely covering the fields of apparatus, equipment, ap- 
pliances and supplies for generating, transmitting, utilizing 
and controlling electric power and light; from complete power 
plants, electric locomotive and heavy-duty motors down to 
household appliances, radio and television sets. 

Management: Experienced and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1947, $386.2 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $184.1 million; inventories, $345.2 million. Book value of 
capital stock, $16.78 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1899 to date. 

Outlook: Sales volume conforms generally to the over-all 
business pattern, but dominant trade position and extensive 
research facilities impart an above-average longer term growth 
factor. 

Comment: Shares are of investment grade. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 











Harned per share.... $1.98 $1.66 $1.56 $1.76 $1.96 $1.49 $3.06 *$2.91 
Dividends paid ..... 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.70 
HA Sicseaktocse do: 35% 30% 39% 403% 495% 52 39% 43 
oovewateweeseus 24% 21% 30% 35 37% 33% 32 31% 
*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.17 per share in same 1947 period. 
Sharp & Dohme, Incorporated 
Data revised to January 19, 1949 _ Fann & Price Ra (SDO) 






PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1929, Maryland, as successor 40 
to business originally established in 1845. 30 
Office: Broad and Wallace Streets, Phila- 20 
delphia 1, Pa. Annual meeting: First 10 











Thursday in April. Number of stockholders 0 

(December 31, 1947): Preferred, 2,620; on bo 

common, 3,824. $2 

Capitalization: $1 

Long term debt................ $4,000,000 0 

*Preference stock $3.50 cum. conv. 1940 ‘41 ‘42 ‘43 44 ‘45 ‘46 1947 
series ‘“‘A” (no par)........ 229,085 shs 

Common stock (no par)........ 791,627 shs 


*Redeemable at $75; convertible into two shares of common. 


Business: One of the largest U. S. ethical drug manufac- 
turers, with an extensive line of pharmaceuticals and biologi- 
cals, as well as such specialties as: Sulfathalidine, Sulfamera- 
zine, Sulfasuxidine, Lyovac, normal human blood plasma and 
$.7.37 antiseptic solution. Subsidiaries are in Canada, England, 
Mexico, Cuba and Philippine Islands. Distribution is world- 
wide, with exports about one-fourth of sales. 

Management: Experienced and conservative. 


Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 1947, 
$15.8 million; ratio, 4.1-to-1; cash, $5.5 million; inventories, 
$11.1 million. Book value of preferred stock, $78.58 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preference stock since issu- 
ance; on common, 1941 to date. 

Outlook: Emphasis on development of new products in the 
ethical drug field lends further growth possibilities to the 
shares, despite competition from larger industry units. Profits 
will continue to depend largely upon the trend of consumers’ 
comes and operating costs. 

Comment: Preference stock is an upper medium grade con- 
vertible; common is semi-speculative but improving. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dee. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Earned per share.... $1.14 $1.32 $1.38 $1.09 $0.66 $2.84 $3.14 *$3.21-. 

+g: peid ..... 0.20 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 1.00 
Wh wi ges 5% 9% 16% 14% 25% 39% 33% 27% 

eS ves 3% 4% 85% 11% 12% 23 18 17% 


*Nine months to September 30 vs. $2.39 per share in same 1947 period. 
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& Price (RNR) 


Data revised to January 19, 1949 
Incorporated: 1937, Delaware. as consoli- 40 
dation of Rainier Pulp & Paper Co., 30 
Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Company and 20 
Olympic Forest Products Co. Office: 122 10 a 
East 42nd Street, New York 17. N. Y. 


PRICE RANGE 











Annual meeting: First Tuesday in April. 0 EARNED PER SHARE $8 
Number of stockholders (December 31, end $6 
1947): Preferred, 4,889; common, 3,023. $4 
Capitalization: o 
Long term debt......cccccccee $18,591,245 1940 ‘41 "42 ‘43. 44 °45 "46 1947 
*Preferred stock $2 cum. 

ge. Be See tree 626,205 shs 
Common stock ($1 par)....... 993,871 shs 
Minority interest .......... +++ -$3,733,396 


*Redeemable at $37.50 per share. {Hammermill Paper Co. owns 133,869 shares. 


Business: Chiefly engaged in manufacture of purified wood 
cellulose (dissolving pulps), for conversion into rayon yarn, 
cellophane and other cellulose products; also produces sulphite 
paper pulp and papers. 

Management: Conservative and experienced. 

Financial Position. Good. Working capital December 31, 1947, 
$16.5 million; ratio, 3.6-to-1; cash and Gov’t securities, $10.2 
million. Book value of common stock, $10.51 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on preferred since clearing up of 
arrears in 1940. Paid on common 1938; 1941-43; and 1947 to 
date. 

Outlook: Business will continue responsive to variations in 
rayon production, which probably will be maintained at com- 
paratively high levels for some time; profit trends will depend 
upon satisfactory cost-price relationships. 

Comment: Preferred is a “business man’s investment”; 
common an improving speculation with growth possibilities. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


*Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
Earned per share.... $2.86 $2.40 $0.65 $0.45 $0.61 $1.68 $7.30 $$6.76 
Calendar years 

Dividends paid ..... 0.75 1.00 0.87% None None None 0.50 1.25 
a ee 18% 12 15% 18 25 33 32 36 
EA nddepeectescacece 8% 1% 11% 12% 16 17% 17% 22% 





*Fiscal years ended April 30, 1941-45; changed to calendar year in 1946. +Eight 
months ended December 31; earned 26 cents per share for fiscal year ended April 30, 
1946. tNine months to September 30 vs. $5.18 in same 1947 period. 





The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
& Price 








(YAT) 






Earni 
Data revised to January 19, 1949 75 


Incorporated: 1868. Offices: Stamford, 45 
Conn., and Chrysler Bldg.. New York 17, 30 
N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Thursday 15 
in April. Number of stockholders: About 0 
3,900. $6 
PER SHARE 


Capitalization: $4 
Long term debt..........++.- *$10,000,000 $2 
Capital stock ($25 par)....... 486,656 shs 0 


1940 ‘41 "42 °43 "44 45 ‘46 1947 








*Insurance company loans: 





Business: A leading manufacturer of all kinds of locks, bank 
protection equipment and builders’ hardware; also makes hand 
and electric hoists, trolleys, rotary pumps, industrial and 
road trucks, tractors, trailers, industrial scales, electric door 
controls, electric heating units and kindred items. Market is 
world wide, with plants located in U. S., Canada and England. 

Management: Experienced and capable. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital September 30, 
1948, $22.7 million; ratio, 2.9-to-1; cash, $3.5 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $62.05 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments 1881-83; 1885-93; and 1899 to 

“date. 

Outlook: Company has had an above-average record in a 
highly cyclical field, but results nevertheless will continue to 
reflect the rate of activity in new construction. 

Comment: Shares represent one of the stronger situations 
in the business cycle group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


Barned per share.... $3.43 *$2.57 *$3.00 “$2.99 $3.30 $2.12 $5.85 7$2.99 
Dividends paid ..... 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.60 §1.00 
High ...... ccccccee 23% 23% 31% 36% 47% 61% 45 34% 
LOW cccccccccsccece 16 15% 21% 27% 32% 33 33% 22 


*Excludes postwar refunds, $1.01 in 1944, 97 cents in 1943, 61 cents in 1942; set up 
as postwar adjustments reserves. tNine months to September 30, vs. $3.21 per share 
same 1947 period. §Also 5% stock dividend. 

31 











FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issu- 
ing firms to which your request will be 
forwarded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FinanctaL Wor tp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a single book- 
let, giving name and complete address: 
ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 



















































Comparative Values—A searching digest, is- 
sued periodically by a leading New York Stock 
Exchange firm, covering a wide ramge of finan- 
cial subjects and interpreted in the light of 
changing business conditions. 

* * * 


Stock Market Outlook—A timely discussion of 
the prospects for the securities market, and 
the relative position of leading industries with 
a view to the changing pattern of business. 

* * * 


Asset Number One — A new digest on the 
subject, “What Are Stockholder Relations?” 
Pointed up are the programs and techniques 
required to produce wholesome management- 
shareholder cooperation. 


A Diversified Enterprise — New descriptive 
booklet of a well-rounded industrial enterprise, 
featuring its representation in the future of 
electronics (radio, television, etc.). 

* * * 


Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. 
* 7 * 
Railroad Equipment Certificates—A booklet de- 
scribing a time-tested investment especially 
adapted to the needs of banks, institutions and 
other conservative investors. 
* * * 


Television Report — Latest achievements and 
prospects for leading growth companies in 
the electronics field—background review illus- 
trated with charts and tabulations, plus a map 
of present and proposed systems—prepared by 
independent engineering firm. 

* * * 


Ten Queries on Funds — What “Investment 
Funds” offer to both large and small investors 
is discussed in the answers to ten questions 
on the ownership of shares in “open-end” in- 
vestment companies. 
* * 

Opening an Account—Many helpful hints on 
trading procedure and practice in this 24-pazge 
booklet, offered by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


* * * 


Security & Industry Survey—A quarterly fore 
cast of financial and business conditions, i»- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure gener 
ously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratio is available withou’ 
obligation. 

* * * 
Good Yield Railroad Bonds—The investment 
research department of a member of the New 
York Security Dealers Association has pre- 
pared a statistical analysis on several high- 
grade railroad bonds yielding 5% or better. 

* » *% 
Investor’s Reader — A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge— 
features include “The Stock Market,” “Busi- 
ness at Work” and “Production Personalities.” 

* * * 


“Savings & Loan’ Essentials—A primer on 
the opportunities afforded by shares in insured 
savings and loan associations to solve many 
investment problems with safety. 

. * * 


How to Keep Posted on Your Securities—A 
brief folder describing a service offered with- 
out cost by a New York Stock Exchange 
member firm, which keeps you posted on your 
securities, sending you red-checked items for 
your quick perusal. 

* * - 


Know-As-You-Go Guide—Descriptive leaflet of 
the Handy Records Book for investors, pro- 
viding a simplified record of capital gains and 
losses. Method outlined to keep investment 
records in “automatic” order. 
* * a 

Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing questions about savings plans which afford 
comet enrat dividend income and_ reasonable 
safety. 
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Trade Indicators yo Ga ee eer 
SElectrical -Oitmat CK WH). ... oc ccscccccccces 5,562 §,742 5,727 5,370 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............. 97.8 99.3 100.1 96.1 
Freight Car Loadings (Cars)................: 584,628 721,507 +750,000 811,286 
a 1949. 1948 
Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jam. 12 Jan. 14 
ES Paper veer Fed. Res.) .... $25,569 $24,969 $25,087 $23,243 
{Total Commercial Loans..... Members ; .... 15,561 15,366 15,415 14,770 
{Total Brokers’ Loans ...... | 94 Cities 1,331 1,058 1,113 607 
TMoney in CHCMAION ... i. isc ies cectss abaildawuss 28,325 28,151 $27,919 $28,374 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,145 877 953 422 
000,000 omitted. §$As of the following week. +tEstimated. 
Market Statistics— N. Y S. E. 
Closing Dow-Jones January ~ 71948 Range 
Averages: 12 13 14 15 17 18 High Low 
30 Industrials .... 180.69 180.17 17880 179:15 180.14 180.55 193.16—165.39 
20 Railroads ..... 53.35 52.90 52.39 52.75 53.13 53.09 64.95— 48.13 
15 Utilities ...... 34.32 34.35 34.35 34.28 34.38 34.58 36.04— 31.65 
GS Sietke <>. SS 65.60 65.36 64.92 65.08 65.43 65.58 71.85— 59.89 
= January 4 
Details of Stock Trading: 12 13 wis: 15 17 18 
Shares Traded (000 omitted)..... 710 700 930 270 720 770 
| en Seaton F 934 958 1,016 636° 968 955 
Number of Advances ............ 370 265 199 264 418 465 
Number of Declines ............. 326 452 626 176 308 227 
Number Unchanged ............. 238 241 191 196 242 263 
New Highs for 1948-49 .......... 6 9 8 3 7 8 
New Lows for 1948-49 .......... 2 8 15 3 15 6 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average..... 99.53 99.62 - 99.58 99.62 99.75 99.80 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,492 $2,560 $3,300 $750 $3,180 $3,441 
4 1948 ; —! -———1848 Range——\ 
*Average Bond Yields: Dec. 22 Dec. 29 Jan. 5 Jan. 12 High Low 
RS on ss ne OA oe 2.782% 2.767% 2.740% 2.713% 2.864% 2.722% 
We ot ane eae Or 3.161 3.146 3.137 3.119 3.189 2.988 
Bist. 5. vuesionslls «ns 3.440 3.430 3.431 3.417 3.506 3.295 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ....... 6.24 6.19 6.24 6.12 6.24 4.77 
20 Railroads ........ 7.72 7.60 7.76 7.62 7.72 5.11 
20 Utilities ......... 6.39 6.31 6.26 6.16 6.41 5.48 
90 Stocks ........... 6.32 6.27 6.32 6.20 6.32 4.86 





*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 





* Shares 

Traded 

Commonwealth & Southern.............. 136,200 
Farnsworth Television & Radio.......... 110,560 
Aismatiean.. PIepee i... i bond sen Spies Coed eas 66,900 
Radio Corporation of America............ 62,100 
Standard Gas & Electric $4 pf............ 57,100 
American Telephone & Telegraph........ 43,300 
PépsPGGe Ss sia so conus s UORAMER3O0908 34,400 
Electric Power & Light.................. 32,900 
Standard Oil (New Jersey).............. 32,100 
Chrysler Corporation ................-5. 27,400 
Socony-Vacuum: Oi] ..5..... 00. e sven ees 26,600 
International Telephone & Telegraph..... 26,200 





The Most Active Stocks — Week Ended January 18, 1949 


-——-Closing———, 
Jan, 11 Jam. 18 
3 3% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 


This is Part 26 of a tabulation which will cover all statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 


common stocks listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 




















All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 

















1937 1938 1939 1946 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
§- nile WG MAB. cic cn ecveis, High ......... 3% 1% % 11/16 11/16 11/16 2% 3% 8% 9% 6% 
RM i cecevecss yy A 1/16 K% KZ 3/16 % 1% 3 47 2% 
Earnings ..... D$0.47 In reorganization kD$0. 40 k$0.13 k$0.98 k$1.08 k$0.53 k$0.56 k$0.23 
Dividends None None None None None None None None None None 0.4 
S-ovill Manufacturing ....... CO” AE eee 55 29% 38% 34 29% 27 32 36% 46 47 37% 
SOR 22% 15% 18% 22% 19% 19% 25% 27% 34% 293% 293% 
Earnings ..... $1.19 $0.13 $1.56 $2.70 $3.33 $2.68 $3.17 $3.97 $2.37 $2.61 $3.70 
Dividends .... 1.59 0.50 1.25 1.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 
Scull SWE 5s a5. cc High ......... sed 145% 15% 13% 14% 95% 16% 12% 21 22 15% 
eR WISE eed 3% 5% 4% 6% 6% 7% 9% 10% 11% 8 
Earnings ..... $6.18 Nil D$0.62 $1.65 $3.76 $2.56 $3.28 $1.83 $2.36 $0.73 $3.10 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.90 2.00 1.50 1.50 -1.50 0.30 1.50 
Securities Corp. General..... CL eer 5% 2% 1% 1 % 1 3% 5% 8% 9% 4% 
LOW cociseuse . 3 1 9/16 WA 3% % 1 2% 44% 3% 2% 
Earnings ..... a a $0.01 D$0.02 $0.03 $0.08 $0.04 D$0.01 D$0.02 D$0.07 D$0.27 D$0.24 
Dividends None None None None None None 0.05 0.1 p0.15 0.20 0.1 
J Seeman Bros. .........:..s00 eee 505% 35 43% 40 41 36 46 48% 70 ac i 
D eee eee 1 aes tives 36 293% 31 35 36 26% 29% 40 42% Pe Je 
1 (After 3-for-1 split High ‘a vee% Byte esas a “nee ake ves 28 30% 21% 
6 November, 1945) ......... Pree sndte ae ak abe wien’ Pre “xs eats Pere 25 19% 17 
Earnings ..... $1.44 $0.75 g$1.23 2g$1.13 $1.21 2$1.33 $1.06 2$1.02 g$1.26 $1.42 2$1.35 
Dividends .... 1.63 0.83 1.04 1.00 1.00 1.17 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.2 1.2 
4 Segal Lock & Hardware.....High ......... 4% 1% 1 15/16 1% % \, 1% 2% 1% 7 4% 
") BA dd wetincice % yy % ¥% 5/16 5/16 % 1 2 2% 2% 
0 Earnings pea D$0.44 D$0.29 D$0.12 D$0.17 tD$0.03 v$0.20 $0.16 $0.11 $0.18 $0.06 $0.11 
7 Dividends None None None None None None None None None None None 
4 Selly Shia a5. ctesstccbecaees Do osissicca 40 17 15 11 103% 13 1 Y glee Beamer © 27 30 25 
”? Eee 15% 11 9% 8% 7% 84 13% 16% Pe 21 19 
Earnings ..... *w$1.75 e$1.45 e$0.57 e$1.17 e$1.05 e$1.54 e$1.42 e$1.52 e$1.18 e$1.55 e$1.86 
Dividends .... 1.70 1.00 0.62% 0.75 1.00 1.27% 1.17% 1.00 1.60 1.50 be 
Selected Industries .......... BOM (iin: 4% 1% 1% ¥% % 1% 1 4 4% 7% 3% 
RA Swansea s aes % % y 4 1/16 1/16 yy 1% 2% 2 
Earnings ..... D$0.32 D$0.61 D$0.47 D$0.29 D$0.22 D$0.30° ‘D$0.34 D$0. ss D$0.27 D$0.12 D$0.03 
Dividends .. None None None None None None None None None None None 
39 Senses “GH: Ti) 25 kis vesceed IRR RES Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 29% 29 13% 
13 EMF phscsveans August, 1945 14H 10% 4% 
65 Earnings ..... $0.45 $0.65 $1.26 $1.50 $1.51 $1.52 D$0.06 
39 Dividends None None None 0.55 0.70 1.15 0.30 
Sentinel Radfo ..........c000 MES dans caves Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 10% 11% 4 
a ee ee eee August, 1945 634 3% 2 
8 Earnings ..... c$0.02 -cD$0.04 $0.06 c$0.11 c$0.37 $0.44 $1.17 $0.70 c$0.16 $0.20 cD$0.44 
70 Dividends .. None None None None None None None None 0.15 None None 
39 Sentry Safety Control........ » ee 1% % 9/16 1% \, 5/16 % 1% 4% 534 2 
65 ieaenese A 3/16 % 3/16 % % 3/16 % 11/16 1% 1 
27 Earnings ..... D$0.002 $0.004 D$0.05 D$0.02 D$0.004 $0.008 D$0.02 $0.11 $0.02 $0.02 D$0.02 
63 Dividends .. None None None None None None None None None None None 
8 Serriedos GGWBis oo i ccdsiousa HO Sos sans 14% 5% 2u 5% 4y, 4% 6 11% 12% 13% 
6 (Class B) Be ss ccox 4 2 1% 1% 1% 4 3% 3% 534 8 8% 
Earnings .. .. g$1.37. gD$1.14 gD$0.70 gD$0.71 2$1.98 g$2.17 g$0.69 2$0.86 g$1.42 g$1.21 2$3.60 
Dividends .... p0.90 None None one 0.25 1.1 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.60 
a Seton Leather ............00- RS 12% 7% 9% 8% 7 5% 8% 10% 18% 16% 16% 
RRR RS: 3% 4 6 5% 4% 4% 5 6% 10% 11 11% 
aa Earnings ‘eave $0.86 $1.38 $1.46 $0.34 $1.49 $1.09 $1.13 $1.11 $1.11 $3.56 $5.11 
w Dividends .... 0.50 0.80 1.00 0.75 0.85 0.60 0.85 0.85 0.85 1.20 1.50 
2% Shattuck Denn Mining....... High ......... 28% 11% 10 6% 4u, 4 4 3% 10 10% 4%, 
8 SEPT 3% 53 5% 3% 2% 2 2% 2% 3% 3% 2% 
5 Earnings ae $0.05 D$0.22 $0.12 $0.12 $0.12 $0.02 $0.04 $0.03 $0.0 D$0.25 $0.11 
Dividends 0.05 None 0.27% 0.25 0.25 None 0.12% 0.10 0.12% 0.10 0.10 
; Shawinigan Water & Power.High ......... 33% 22% 22% 18% 11% 13% 16% 16% 20% 24% 24 
l Low | digedbeaas 18 17 17 10 7% 9% 11% 12 15% 19 16% 
Earnings ue ca $1.15 $1.04 $1.06 $0.95 $1.07 $1.16 $1.09 $1.07 $1.06 $1.47 $1.63 
3 Dividends 50.80 50.85 $0.90 50.90 $0.90 $0.90 50.90 50.90 50.90 51.00 $1.20 
) Sherwin-Williams ........... — awecmotea gti 11734 110 a = ree 100 106 143 12% 157 
ge cevadens y : 5 83 914 102 11 130 
(After 2-for-1 split OO sess tte, teres me cae LX ode ep tine ee ua. 73 
August, 1947) RAW Neo diin ss Bas ln ase oO EeP kan snake eye Sea pscere eac3 67 
19 Earnings panes i$4.20 i$1.21 i$2.98 i$3.28 i$3.92 i$3.72 i$2.54 i$2.77 i$3.59 i$5.11 i$7.08 
Dividends .... 3.00 1.25 1.37%4 1.50 1.87% 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.87% 2.37% 3.12Y% 
— Sick’s Breweries ............. —— BS 655 16 ling 1714 sy 183% 17% 22% 25 37% 60 aS 
un, bre 11 11 144, 13 15 21 224 337 <u 
"i (After 4-for-1 split High “220.2... ape denies Mes ae os ae es en Sig 
154 April, WED... ..5.6ssces  “geeiaaaren ‘nits neks ae ice Eas Lined wove ae ated 12 12% 
-1Y4 Earnings chi $0.43 $0.42 $0.62 $0.52 $0.57 $0.50 $0.42 $0.48 $0.57 $1.80 $2.27 
. ¥ Dividends .... $0.26 - 50.31 50.34 $0.34 50.44 $0.31 $0.37 $0.37 50.50 $0.60 $0.80 
» oa 
Shoe Corp. of Amer. “A”... SE naa Sees « 26 15 15% 14 15 12 16% 25 49 52 ane 
214 @ (Formerly Schiff Co.) geese 11% 8 9% a 8% 9% 12% 14 22-42% ee 
295, (After 50% stock dividend High ......... aie ihe ann cae akg 46% 37% 
_y March, 1946) ...........+. LOW .....c000. esa eves eee coe. 29% 26 
14 After 2-for-1 split High ......... ‘ vies re ‘ py Legs 16% 
~1 7/2 November, 1947) ......... BM hes. Civees Tem cn Ws ckcas teat Sahdia i cies oe ames Pore eae 16% 
-1¥ Earnings ..... $0.61 $0.35 $0.67 $0.95 $1.11 $1.14 $0.99 $1.24 $1.37 $4.26 $4.40 
a8 } Dividends .... p0.67 0.33 0.42 0.50 0.50 0.50 » 0.50 0.58 0.63 0.87% 0.87% 
= % ; 





3°. pAlso stock. 
changed. D—Deficit. 


‘ J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NiW YORK, N. Y. 












o—12 months to March 31, following year. 


e—12 months to April 30. 
s—Paid in Canadian currency. 


g—12 months to June 30. 
t—15 months to March 31. 


i—12 months to August 31. 
v—9 months to December 31. 


w—13 months to April 30. 


k—-12 months to October 
* Fiscal year 


Annual Report Advertising 








Paid Dividend Notices 


Again in 1948 


For the Third Consecutive Year 
FINANCIAL WORLD Has Carried 


FINANCIAL WORLD, the pioneer 
in stockholder relations, is the out- 
standing leader of its field with the 
largest circulation of all financial 
magazines (33,160 ABC)—its $18 
annual subscription rate is highest 
of all national weeklies. 





_ FIRST IN FOSTERING CONSTRUCTIVE STOCKHOLDER RELATIONS 


More Pages of Corporation Annual Report 
Advertising Than Any Other Magazine 


Paid Dividend Notices of More Listed 
Corporations Than Any Other Magazine 


Alert managements of corporations 
recognize the need for keeping ac- 
tive investors posted on their finan- 
cial affairs through consistent ad- 
vertising—by means of dividend no- 
tices, annual report advertising and 
institutional messages. 


FulINANN (LANA \Y ORIG). 


AMERICA’S 46-YEAR-OLD INVESTMENT AND BUSINESS WEEKLY 





86 Trinity Place 






New York 6, N. Y. 











